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Notes of the Week 


HE Prime Minister must fully realize the price 
| which the Government may have to pay for its 
bold, not to say rash, action in granting recogni- 
tion to the Soviet Government and summoning its 
representatives to a conference in Downing Street. If 
this conference fails—as, with a man of Mr. 
MacDonald’s honesty as chairman, is quite possible— 
the price will be paid by him; if (as is more likely) 
it apparently succeeds, but in fact fails, a tremendous 
risk will remain, and the price may have to be paid 
by some of those who are now most convinced of the 
folly of attempting to bargain with the Bolshevists on 
equal terms. While Mr. MacDonald is actually extend- 
ing this wonderful chance to the Soviets, he and his 
Government are being denounced by Trotsky; and 
while he is being criticized for his rashness by sober 
public opinion in England, he is being chastised by his 
own followers for daring to hint to the Russians that 
their behaviour will be closely watched, and that they 
are not likely to get another chance. We can imagine 
nothing better than the Prime Minister’s speech of 
welcome to the Conference—except, indeed, the speech 
he may possibly deliver in bidding it farewell. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND REPARATIONS 

Mr. Baldwin was perfectly right when he assured 
the Premier that the Government, in their decision to 
support the scheme set out in the Experts’ Reports, 
would have the united support of the British people. 
Other Governments will need a little more time before 
they can define their attitude with equal clearness, and 
some have to consider the results of political elections 
in their own countries. But the general situation is 
appreciably more hopeful, and not least because the 
great scheme has to be taken as a whole, and difference 
of opinion regarding its details will not preclude its 
adoption by all who rightly value its main features 
and purpose. 
situation, as we remarked last week, waits on him, 
and though we would make allowances for electioneer- 
ing utterances, his latest speeches are hardly 
encouraging. 


What, however, of M. Poincaré? The: 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES 


We are sorry but not surprised that members of 
the House of Commons have voted themselves an addi- 
tion to their salaries which may amount to £70,000 
a year. We are both sorry and surprised to note that 
such good Conservatives as Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
Sir Gervase Beckett and Mr. Wood went into the 
lobby with the Government on this question of 
principle. This is an instance of the House of Com- 
mons being out of touch with the country. Either 
members do not realize, or if they realize they do not 
care, what the ordinary over-taxed, over-burdened 
citizen, doing without luxuries in order to earn a bare 
living for himself and his family, thinks of legislators 
who first of all vote themselves a salary, then get it 
relieved of Income Tax on the pretext that it is not a 
salary but an allowance for expenses, and then add to 
it this large sum, to pay—expenses. The chief neces- 
sary expenses of an M.P. are travelling expenses; and 
if this last sum represents that, then the former expenses 
allowance is unnecessary. But the whole principle is 
wrong; and it is the blunt unromantic truth that a man 
who has not got a sufficient income, either from , 
property or as payment for his work and ability, 
is not a suitable man to make the laws of 
his country. 


THE SHIPYARD TROUBLE 


Industrial blackmail is effective enough when its 
victim is unable to transfer urgently necessary work 
abroad, but shipowners desirous of getting their vessels 
reconditioned are not in that position. The 
Mauretania, in face of the trouble at Southampton, has 
simply been transferred to Cherbourg, and British 
labour participates in the benefits offered by work on 
that vessel only in so far as it crosses over to toil at a 
foreign port. As soon as there is a general resump- 
tion of work there by the local members of any of the 
fifteen unions on strike, the lock-out elsewhere against 
its members will cease. The employers have acted 
with no motive but that of enabling the leaders of the 
unions to secure a discipline without which collective 
bargaining must be impossible. 
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DISCIPLINE FIRST 


Courts of Inquiry into industrial troubles have be- 
come so popular of late that it is not at all surprising 
the Southampton strikers thought they had only to ask 
for one to get it from the Ministry of Labour. That 
Ministry, however, though at present far from clear as 
a rule about principles, has been sensible enough to 
realize that the Southampton issue is primarily one of 
trade unionist discipline, and the resolution which 
the strikers, under the guidance of a well-known Com- 
munist, passed demanding an inquiry, served no pur- 
pose beyond that of postponing for a couple of days 
the unpleasant duty of looking facts in the face. 
Courts of inquiry are designed only to give the final 
arbiter, public opinion, a proper knowledge of the facts 
in dispute. They cannot be usefully set up as alterna- 
tives to the normal methods of settlement and still less 
can they be invoked by the anarchists of industry 
when the unions have been defied. 


A POLICY FOR CONSERVATIVES 

We are glad to hear, as a consequence apparently 
of Mr. Blain’s journey to Liverpool, that the Conser- 
vative Party is shortly to announce an inspiring policy. 
The discovery on the part of our leaders that this is 
necessary is welcome, however late it comes. But we 
do not know that we think the tone of Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks’s contribution to a Sunday paper is 
likely to provide the right sort of inspiration. His 
attitude seems to be that because the Socialists and 
Communists are so active, the Conservatives have 
‘‘ got to’’ stir themselves and do something. There 
is an unpleasant implication that if the Socialists had 
done nothing neither would the Conservatives have 
needed to do anything. We know that this grudging 
and driven attitude is not characteristic of Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks himself, who is among the soundest 
occupants of the Conservative front bench; but it is 
an idea that must be rooted out of the whole Conser- 
vative programme if it is to appeal to the young and 
ardent followers of the Conservative faith. What we 
do we must do for its own sake, and not because we 
are shamed into doing it by our enemies. 


MR. SNOWDEN’S RESPITE 

The Easter recess gives the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer what few men in his position have had, a 
fortnight’s relief from the answering of awkward 


questions about his Budget intentions before he intro-. 


duces his financial proposals. Incidentally, he will be 
able to keep members guessing about his true atti- 
tude towards the sugar duties. In his own party, it 
seems to be very generally thought that he strongly 
wishes to reduce them. But so, twelve months ago, 
did Mr. Baldwin. What deterred the Conservative 
statesman was the probability that, under the condi- 
tions then prevailing, the consumer would benefit very 
little. Since then supply has come nearer to meeting 
demand, and to that extent the reduction of duties is 
made easier. Yet who, at the present time, can lightly 
undertake to lower the rate when even a penny less per 
pound would mean a loss to the Exchequer of £14 
millions a year? 


PENALIZING BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Great and well-justified alarm has been caused in 
the motor trade by the prospect of the McKenna duties 
on cars and motor-cycles being dropped in the next 
Budget. At the same time the British lace industry, 
which is competing with great difficulty with what are 
quite often the products from British machines, rendered 
nearly valueless here and thus acquired for a song by 
foreign manufacturers, is not less perturbed by the 
refusal of the Government to place the recommended 
33% per cent., or any, duty on imported lace. The 


lapsing, under this Government, of the provisions of 
Part II of the Safeguarding of Industry Act has 
little or nothing to do with these anxieties. The trouble 


is the Government’s hostility on principle to import 
duties. We have, however, a real example of the mis- 
chief of allowing Part II of the Act to drop in the 
effect on the hollow-ware trade of which Birmingham is 
the centre and in which Germany is the chief 
competitor. 


LAUGHTER ”’ 

The eviction statistics for Scotland reluctantly read 
to the House of Commons by Mr. Adamson on Monday 
happily fell far short of the figures suggested by Mr. 
Wheatley and other Clydesiders, and proved the appeals 
of these members to be based too largely on sentiment 
and too little on fact. The detailed figures show unmis- 
takably the low proportion of eviction orders granted to 
the numbers sought. Nevertheless, that some thousand 
families should in the past fifteen months have been 
deprived of a roof and thrown on the streets with all 
that that means cannot be regarded by decent people 
with anything but sympathy, and the ‘‘ laughter ” with 
which Mr. Adamson’s figures were reported to have 
been received on the Conservative benches does no 
credit to the members concerned, and earns for their 
party a quite undeserved and unnecessary reputation 
for callousness concerning the lot of the unemployed. 


WOMEN AND THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE 

The interesting and important letter which we publish 
this week from the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, 
about the Primrose League, confirms generally the 
views expressed in our recent editorial. It is satis- 
factory to know authoritatively that friction between 
the League and Conservative Party Agents is gradu- 
ally being removed. As to the oscillations of the 
League, between party and non-party allegiance, 
accepting Lord Curzon’s historical review, we suggest 
that it would be well now to look facts in the face; and 
inasmuch as the Primrose League never has been any- 
thing but Conservative (as Lord Curzon admits), our 
view is that it would be better to say so boldly and 
not oscillate any more. The Primrose League to-day 
could render a great and much-needed service to the 
Conservative Party if it would undertake the organiza- 
tion of the women’s vote in the constituencies and if 
the Unionist Central Office would agree to let it do so. 
The methods of the Primrose League are admirably 
suited to that work; and although we agree that it is 
not exclusively a women’s league, nobody has ever 
regarded it as being principally run by men or to influ- 
ence men voters. What we have deplored was that 
the Primrose League, for want of proper recognition 
by, and co-operation with, the Unionist Central Office, 
only worked spasmodically and irregularly—often in 
rivalry—with Women’s Unionist Associations, but 
never undertaking the canvassing and registration work 
so essential to electioneering success. 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


An Empire which contains Australia and South 
Africa is not likely to be unsympathetic towards the 
American declaration on what Senator Lodge describes 
as the greatest of all fundamental rights—the right of a 
State to decide for itself who shall and who shall not 
enter its territories. But it is deplorable that the tact- 
less phrase of the Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States about the ‘‘ grave consequences ’’ which would 
follow any rigid exclusion of Japanese from the United 
States should have been allowed to provoke the Senate 
into deciding that the Japanese immigrant shall be 
treated in precisely the same way as the Chinese or 
the Hindu. Japan, however much she may have been 
in the wrong by the language of her Ambassador, 
will not acquiesce in the new situation, in which ‘‘ the 
gentleman’s agreement ’’ has ceased to veil and soften 
the harsh facts of the matter. We fear there can be 
no return to that agreement now that the atmosphere 
in which it worked has been rendered electrical. 
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THE FRIENDS OF LIBERTY : 

There was nothing surprising in the news that the 
Home Office thought it advisable to have police secreted 
in the building in which a recent Communist meeting 
was held, considering the potential lawlessness of the 
movement and its leaders. What was surprising was 
the indignation of the peace-abiding Mr. Lansbury, 
whose Christian Socialism can hardly reconcile him to 
the methods and objects of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain, which openly advocates violence and 
bloodshed, and avows its contempt for religion. It is 
piquant to find the friends of Bolshevism so ardent in 
the cause of liberty and so righteously indignant at 
what they have been pleased to call ‘“‘ spying ” : some 
means very similar must have been employed by the 
Soviet authorities to enable them to collect the infor- 
mation on which they have in the last few days executed 
several men and a woman accused of upholding the 
rights of free speech. 


THE INDIAN DEBATE 

Among the subjects of which this Government is sup- 
posed to have peculiar knowledge is India. Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald himself, in consequence of his work on 
the inquiry into the public services of that country and 
in other capacities, has unusual acquaintance with 
Indian problems, and his followers have for years 
devoted attention to the political developments in 
India. The debate on Viscount Curzon’s motion, how- 
ever, has elicited from the Government nothing but 
platitudes. The Under-Secretary for India will not 
admit that the constitutional experiment has broken 
down, but allows that it is not working ‘‘ exactly in 
the way desired.’ The Government will mess along, 
hoping for the best. It trusts to the inquiries already 
being made by the Government of India, but these do 
not go anywhere near the root of the matter. The ex- 
periment has broken down, and attempts to go on 
with it, without drastic alteration, can only bring 
about either disaster or complete reaction. It is non- 
sense to talk of waiting to judge the results of 
machinery that does not work. 


THE “ MORNING POST ” 

Our good wishes go to the new proprietors of the 
Morning Post, and our congratulations and thanks to 
the family that has so long and so honourably fought 
in the vanguard, not only of Conservative politics, but 
of dignified and decent journalism. We are sorry 
that any change should have been necessary, because 
the Morning Post has never been so brilliantly con- 
ducted as it has during the last few years; and when 
we hear of ‘‘ modern methods ’’ we are always a little 
suspicious that they may mean an attempt to copy the 
very features in modern journalism the absence of 
which from the Morning Post have given it its merit, 
its distinction and its influence. Fortunately, we are 
assured that there need be no apprehensions as to the 
continuing quality of its Conservatism. 


WIRELESS AND BROADCASTING 

We wonder how many of our readers realize the 
wonderful work that has been and is being accom- 
plished by the British Broadcasting Company. Within 
the space of little more than a year a large and extra- 
Ordinarily efficient organization has been built up, 
inspired with a spirit of intelligence and with a genuine 
ideal of service upon which the public of this country 
may well congratulate itself. There are two sides to 
the work of this organization—the technical side and 
the human and artistic side. The technical accomplish- 
ments of the first have been little short of miraculous, 
and we are surprised that no university or scientific 
body has recognized the remarkable achievements of 
Capt. P. P. Eckersley, the chief engineer of the com- 
pany, who at thirty-one is a veteran of wireless tele- 
phony, and one of the real authors of wireless broad- 
casting. On the human and artistic side, no one 
pretends that anything like perfection has yet been 


achieved ; and the staff of the Broadcasting Company, 
from the Managing Director downwards, are the most 
severe critics of its performances. But they are con- 
stantly widening and constantly improving their 
service; and anyone who heard, for example, the ser- 
vice broadcast from St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields last 
Sunday evening, or the symphony concert from the 
Central Hall on Wednesday week, or the quite admir- 
able musical programme by the company’s own 
orchestra sent out in the ordinary way last Monday, 
can hardly fail to have been impressed by the technical 
excellence and the broad and beneficial influence of 
this new source of education and entertainment in our 
lives. 


CAVIARE IN DOWNING STREET 


HE Bolshevists have come to town. More, they 
have penetrated to the very heart of the Empire, 
there to be regaled in true proletarian fashion 
with vodka and caviare. But these are only the hors 
d’ceuvre to more serious and substantial things. The 
fare now before the Conference must put a severe strain 
on the digestive capacities of both countries, and we 
confess to more than a misgiving regarding its ultimate 
assimilation. To dispense with metaphor, we feel 
unable to regard as at all probable a satisfactory issue 
to the current discussions unless there should be on the 
Russian side one of those sudden ‘‘ changes of heart ”’ 
which figure prominently in political perorations but 
seldom occur in the affairs of men or states. It would 
be unwise as well as unfriendly further to disparage 
whatever optimism Mr. MacDonald and his fellow- 
conferees may find themselves able to bring to their 
task. Any effort is a commendable effort that tends 
towards the restoration of normal European condi- 
tions, or that has as one of its objects an improvement 
in this country’s depleted trade returns. There can 
never be more than a partial mitigation of the problem 
of unemployment here at home, or a return to stable 
and assured conditions of peace abroad, until the many 
factors of European unsettlement—of which the rela- 
tions of Russia to her neighbours is not the least 
important—have been permanently resolved. But it 
cannot be maintained that the potential commercial 
advantages which might accrue from a successful issue 
of the discussions are of sufficient magnitude to this 
country to justify her in disregarding other very 
weighty considerations with which the issues are bound 
up. The transaction now on foot is primarily a 
financial transaction, and therefore demands the 
application of hard-headed business methods and the 
reciprocal measures common to all such contracts; but 
it demands more than these, and the country will look 
for those ‘‘ more than formal ’’ assurances upon which 
Mr. MacDonald laid stress in the unexceptionable 
speech with which he inaugurated the proceedings of 
the Conference. 

First, to deal briefly with the economic problems. 
There is really no word to be added to the careful and 
cogent memorandum presented to the Premier last 
Monday by the bankers. The six points of their 
argument remain indisputable and are the six rocks 
past which the Anglo-Russian vessel must be steered 
before it can hope to make the haven of agreement. 
There can be no compromising, no evasions: rocks 
have only one response to argument. Russia has 
repudiated her debts, and must now re-acknowledge 
them and offer some acceptable basis for their repay- 
ment. She has confiscated the property of British 
nationals and must now restore it or substitute for it 
some adequate compensation, as well as give an 
absolute undertaking that private property shall for the 
future be free from danger of state confiscation. She 
must agree to provide independent courts of civil law 
so as to guarantee the sanctity of private contracts. 
She must refrain altogether from governmental inter- 
ference in the affairs of traders and bankers. And, 
finally, but perhaps most important of all, she must 
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abandon now and for ever the propaganda she has 
hitherto assiduously carried on through her representa- 
tives, official and unofficial, against constitutional 
government in this and other countries. These are 
hard words, but no harder, certainly, than are neces- 
sary. Should the change of heart—the volte face 
indeed—implicit in the uncompromising acceptance of 
these preliminaries be accomplished, the restoration of 
credit will, as the bankers point out, gradually proceed. 
It is impossible systematically to commit every crime 
in the commercial calendar—to say nothing, at this 
point, of organized murder—and then, by taking 
thought as it were, to expiate these offences and 
restore with a stroke of the pen full confidence among 
the victims. Whether credit be restored through 
private investment, or by means of an extension of the 
Trade Facilities Act, the process must be the same: 
it must be gradual, and slowly increasing in volume as 
cause is given for confidence to be restored. 

Mr. MacDonald’s opening speech was couched in 
strong terms. He can appreciate the extreme, not to 
say insurmountable difficulties that encumber the path 
of negotiation, difficulties that have already baffled the 
efforts of his predecessors. The frankness with which 
he spoke can do no harm and is indeed the only 
possible tone to adopt. When he reminded the 
Russian delegation that the methods employed by their 
government during the revolution ‘‘ roused the utmost 
fear and resentment elsewhere,”’ he might have added 
with point that those methods have not ceased to be 
pursued by the Soviets to this day. The news of the 
murder—revolutionaries call it ‘‘ execution ’’—of 
several intelligent Russians for the hideous offence of 
upholding the freedom of speech and writing, and the 
condemnation to various long terms of imprisonment 
of several other victims for the same infamy, reached 
this country almost at the very moment at which the 
Bolshevik delegates were knocking at the door of 
No. 10. These delegates, we may reflect, are repre- 
sentatives of that government which traitorously 
abandoned the Allies in the war and exposed them to 
the imminent danger of defeat, afterwards repudiating 
its obligations to them; which foully murdered the 
cousins of the Sovereign of this realm; which instituted 
a Terror without precedent in history for its 
ferocity; which persecuted the Christian religion with 
blasphemy and obscenity; which destroyed all 
semblance of personal freedom and justice, and sub- 
stituted for these a tyranny more terrible and complete 
than any that had preceded it—and all in the name 
of those unholy triplets, Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. 

It is well that we should remember these things at 
this moment; well, too, that we should reflect that 
up to this very instant the government responsible for 
such enormities has sought through its agents to sub- 
vert the constitution of our own country in order that 
a similar reign of horror may establish itself herein. 
Mr. MacDonald has insisted that such propaganda 
shall absolutely cease and has expressed himself un- 
satisfied with mere formal undertaking to that effect. 
He is dealing with men whose word he cannot accept. 
It is only by deeds that they can prove their sincerity, 
and deeds take time. Are we, in the meantime and 
before these deeds can take effect, to agree to such 
terms (provided our other conditions are accepted) as 
will give the Bolshevists all they want and enable them 
then to snap their fingers at our unavailing protests 
against their propaganda? What guarantee can we 
have that their propaganda really shall cease? It is 
only cash that the Bolshevists desire; other considera- 
tions, such as that of fair dealing, carry little weight 
with their government. It is interesting to note, 
parenthetically, that while the British Government has 
to protest its innocence of any intent to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Russia, Russia should by her 
propaganda be actively guilty of this very interference 
against Britain. In all the circumstances it seems un- 


likely—and perhaps not altogether unfortunately so— 


that any agreement can result from these negotiations, 
This country must remain inflexible in her attitude. 
The Bolshevists have been criminals, and there is no 
question of give and take with a criminal; he must 
fulfil without demur all the conditions necessary and 
preliminary to his readmittance to normal citizenship. 
This, as Mr. MacDonald has told the Russians, jis 
their last chance. We do not think they will take it, 


OUR ALTERNATIVE IN INDIA 


make-believe about India. The constitutional 

experiment foisted on that country by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford is a failure, without any of the 
educative value which the failure of an honestly worked 
experiment might have. The new constitution has 
been operated, where it has not altogether broken 
down, only by means which it required our representa- 
tives either to discard or to employ in the most 
exceptional circumstances. The complicated and crazy 
machinery of dual rule has functioned, where it has 
not jarred itself to a standstill, partly because the 
British still enjoy over large areas and with numerically 
important classes of the population a considerable 
prestige, and can still secure for those to whom they 
choose to bow a regard which the latter would not 
independently be able to obtain. It has worked, so far 
as it has worked at all, also because the actual 
administrators, that is to say, the district officers, are 
still men of an extraordinarily high average of ability, 
and the masses of the Indian people are far more con- 
cerned about sound and impartial administration than 
about questions of policy and the prospects of India’s 
advance towards self-government. In the last resort, 
the new machinery has worked because whenever a 
total breakdown was imminent, the highest authorities 
have acted as benevolent autocrats and defied what 
on the Montagu-Chelmsford hypothesis must be 
regarded as the opinion, not indeed of India, but of 
politically articulate India. The experiment, in short, 
has been kept going partly by use of a wasting asset, 
British prestige; partly by the sheer administrative 
ability of a class of official that will be unknown in 
India a decade hence; and partly by violations of its 
principles which are not the less flagrant because they 
are sanctioned by the terms of the Government of India 
Act. 

This tragic farce cannot be indefinitely prolonged. 
In the course of events contemplated by the authors 
of the experiment, its workings would be judged in 
1929. Swarajist India demands an immediate re- 
consideration of the whole question, though only on 
the understanding that it shall issue in the concession 
of virtually complete self-government. By a very 
natural reaction, all the saner elements in British 
political life are agreed in resisting this claim without 
admitting that, for reasons quite other than those set 
forth by the Swarajists, the experiment cannot be con- 
tinued, on present lines, till 1929. |The more violent 
and senseless the agitation in India, the greater is the 
likelihood that Parliamentary opinion in this country, 
even though critical of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme, will be forced into insisting that the scheme 
be ‘‘ worked ’’—even by agencies which would vanish 
on its success and by methods incompatible with its 
central principles—until 1929. For our part, we can- 
not acquiesce when we see Conservatives being driven 
into illogical defence of a policy originating with a 
Liberal, discarded by one-half of his Party and dis- 
regarded by the other, and with a Peer who is now an 
ornament of the Socialist Government. We believe 
that opposition to the preposterous demands of the 
Swarajists can take a form quite other than insistence 
on the continuance of the experiment in India on its 
present lines. 

In the first place, we think that the Indian Legis- 
latures ought to be deprived of that control over the 


IE is time, and more than time, to have done with 
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Budget which they have abused. The suggestion may 
be shocking to British democrats, but there is no 
analogy at all between Indian conditions and British, 
and when members of quasi-representative bodies are 
found voting agaimst the grant of funds urgently 
needed for quite indisputably necessary measures of 
sanitation and relief, simply in order to hamper the 
Government, and without any possibility of attaining 
to office themselves, it is time to deprive them of such 
monstrously misused privileges. In the second place, 
it should be laid down that henceforth the exceptional 
powers of the Viceroy and of Governors will be used 
only in matters of vital urgency, and not to save the 
legislatures from the consequences of ordinary follies. 
Thirdly, the composition of these legislative bodies 
should be modified so as to secure better representa- 
tion of the principal classes, races, and interests in the 
country, regardless of the feasibility of creating 
electorates for all of them. In a country in which 
certain of the most virile, and incidentally most loyal, 
classes are averse from occidental political ideas, it is 
absurd to leave representation so largely to the ballot- 
box. Election, after all, is only a means to the end 
of representation, and where nomination to a seat 
serves the purpose better than election by vote, there 
is no reason why it should not freely be used, whether 
in the interests of the imperfectly represented martial 
races of northern India or of the quite unrepresented 
‘‘ untouchables ’’ of southern India. The casuistical 
and more or less effeminate Brahmin lawyer cannot 
represent the northern yeomanry, nor is there any 
identity of interests between a southern member and 
constituents whose physical approach within sixty-four 
feet ‘‘ contaminates’’ their representative. The 
opportunity might also be taken of considering 
whether, in a period of transition from British and 
bureaucratic to Indian and popular rule, more import- 
ance could not, of course, only temporarily, be given 
to British non-officials in India, as members of a com- 
munity with a natural understanding of the institutions 
of self-government and yet free from any prejudice 
in favour of the old bureaucratic regime. 

Further, and this would be almost the most salutary 
of all possible changes in the situation, a determined 
effort ought to be made to provide India with the 
British administration she will need for generations yet 
is losing with alarming rapidity. As the services are, 
they cannot hope to gain enough British recruits. No 
young man with a choice would enter on a career so 
uncertain as that of the British official in India has 
become. Possibly the solution of the problem, though 
not a wholly satisfactory solution, may be found in 
some system whereby service in the civil administra- 
tion of India would be linked with Colonial service and 
with military service. Under such a system, Indian 
experience would be an episode in an official’s career, 
and be capable of shortening or prolongation as circum- 
stances and the wishes of the individual suggested. 
Finally, though this is far too summary a treatment of 
an immensely complicated subject, a serious effort 
should be made to discover how the mainly or wholly 
self-governing India of the future is going to be 
defended. The notion cherished in Swaraj circles that 
a British army can be kept in India, largely at British 
expense, to keep the ring while internal weakness in- 
vites aggression, is fantastic; but the question, of pro- 
found importance to the Empire, has never yet been 
squarely dealt with. 

Modified, and brought into relation with the facts 
of the situation, the constitutional experiment would 
become in effect a new experiment. It would drive the 
Swarajists into an opposition possibly more violent 
than that which they offer to the present scheme, but 
it might command a good deal more support from the 
better elements in India. At any rate, it would end 
the pious pretences by which the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme is kept alive till 1929 shall officially reveal what 
is Obvious in 1924 to anyone who looks below the sur- 
face. It would save five years, and might save India. 


WOMEN AND THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE 
By THE Marquess Curzon OF KEDLESTON 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


IR,—With your permission I should like to com- 
ment briefly on your recent article on the above 
subject. 

You state that the effort to establish Women’s 
Unionist Associations ‘‘ has by no means been fully 
successful,’’ and you give as some of the reasons for 
this failure, ‘‘ the existence of a perpetual feud between 
the Unionist Central Office and the Primrose League.’’ 
May I say that there is no feud, perpetual or otherwise, 
between the Central Office and the Primrose League? 
The Chancellor and the Secretary of the League have 
met in conference the Principal Agents of the Party 
at intervals, and the headquarters of both bodies are 
always ready to co-operate with each other. In a few 
places there have been differences between the local 
Party Agents and the Conservative Associations and 
the local Habitations of the Primrose League. These 
unfortunate differences and misunderstandings are 
gradually being removed. They are due, I think, 
largely to questions connected with finance, which is 
at the root of most problems. The splendid help given 
to the Conservative Party at the General Elections of 
1922 and 1923 by the local Habitations of the League 
convinced both Candidates and Agents that the Prim- 
rose League ought to receive their support. There 
have lately been requests for the immediate formation 
of Habitations in those Constituencies in which Con- 
servative Candidates were defeated and in which no 
Habitations existed at the last election. 

You also criticize the Non-Party declaration of the 
Primrose League and remark that, ‘‘ From birth it has 
never been really anything but Conservative and Dis- 
raelian.’’ While this is true, it should be stated that 
the Primrose League was founded to advocate and 
defend certain political principles associated with the 
life and political career of Disraeli. It was not the 
intention of the founders of the League that it should 
bind itself to support a particular Party. They in- 
tended that it should devote itself to the popularization 
of a definite set of principles relating to the domestic 
and Imperial affairs of this country and that it should 
back any Party that endorsed those principles. The 
League is non-party only in the sense that it is inde- 
pendent of Party funds and is entirely self-supporting, 
but it has always supported the Conservative Party 
because that Party is the only Party committed to the 
policy advocated by the League, and from it accord- 
ingly, it can expect the realization of the objects for 
which it stands. The leaders of the Conservative 
Party have always fully recognized and valued this 
attitude of the Primrose League. The late Lord Salis- 
bury, when addressing Grand Habitation in 1888, 
warned the delegates that a local Habitation should not 
become ‘‘ the mere counterpart of a Conservative 
Association.’’ I have always agreed with this view. 

In 1913 the Declaration of the League was changed 
on the lines that you now suggest, and it became an 
integral part of the Conservative Party. Experience 
proved that the change was not to the advantage of 
either the League or the Party, and in 1919 the League 
decided to revert to the original Declaration. In sup- 
porting the reversion, which represented the almost 
universal sentiment of our members, I wrote : 


I am personally in favour of this reversion, both because 
I think it is required by the circumstances of the time, and 
because it will, in my opinion, a wider and more fruitful 
field of activity to the League than if it binds itself too closely 
to the fortunes of a particular political party. 

I suppose that a large majority of the members of the Prim- 
rose League are and will continue to be members of the 
Unionist Party, because each has the same object in view, 
and I hope, too, that the Unionist Party will not cease to take 
an interest in and to encourage membership of the League. 

But the Nation has bigger work before it than that which is 
involved in the destinies of any party. We have to rebuild the 
life of the country on secure and stable foundations. In that 
task I believe the Primrose League to be capable of playing 
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insigni v ter chance of 
particular political group, but as the custodian and champion 
of principles which, by whomsoever they may be professed, are 
the real foundations of our national well-being. 

You suggest further that the Primrose League is an 
organization composed mainly of women, and as such, 
rather more successful than the Women’s Unionist 
Associations. I have examined the Register of the 
League, and although recently more women than men 
have joined its ranks, yet it is not without interest to 
note that the records show but a slight difference in 
the actual figures for the sexes since the League’s 
inception. 

The success of the League is due to the fact that it 
includes both men and women and secures their co- 
operation in political and social work. Although the 
League does make a feature of social entertainments, 
which it regards as a means to an end—not the end 
itself—it does not neglect political and propaganda 
work. With regard to the upkeep of ‘‘large offices’’ (a 
few rooms in Victoria Street at a moderate rental) by 
the Primrose League, I may say that the Head Office 
expenses are very much less than you apparently 
imagine them to be. _ The ‘“‘ considerable sums of 
money ’’ which you say the League is collecting from 
Conservatives represent for the most part 2s. each 
from the Knights and Dames, and it is upon this very 
small amount of revenue that the League largely 
depends. The bulk of the League’s subscriptions are 
spent locally, and in return for the small tributes to 
Headquarters the Habitations receive the services of 
speakers, agents, literature, etc. Any Ruling Coun- 
cillor of the League can inspect the books and balance 
sheet at any time and see for himself whether there 
is any extravagance in the running of the ‘‘ large ”’ 
offices of the League. The accounts are examined 
annually by an Independent Audit Committee. 

I believe the Primrose League is doing remarkably 
good work and that its relations with the Conservative 
Party are on the whole of a most friendly nature. 

By continuing to co-operate with the Party, while 
remaining independent and free from binding ties, the 
Primrose League can provide our Party forces with a 
most valuable auxiliary and can do an immense amount 
of useful and necessary work on behalf of those 
political principles on which the security and: prosperity 
of the Empire depend. 

I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 
Grand Master 


[Our observations on Lord Curzon’s letter will be 
found in ‘‘ Notes of the Week.’’—Ep. S.R.] 


Verse 
PETITION 


UT of the beauty of a tree 

Was made the cross of Galilee. 
O, shamedly is it now confest 
That beauty to such ends was prest. 
But in the darkness of the mind 
Could I but see; I there should find 
The bitter cross whereon Love died 
And where Love still is. crucified,; 
The beauty of the spirit wrought 
To serve. the meanest ends of thought. 
Teach me, O Lord, that I may dare 
To live the life I seek in prayer, 
That living thus I now may free 
All things from their sad mystery, 
And. Love made happy by release 
Go singing down the ways of peace. 

Percy RIp.ey 


BYRON REDIVIVUS 


By VERNON RENDALL 


Ts fame of Byron, who died on April 19, 1824, 
is being more solidly revived in the book-world 
than is usual on such occasions. Already we 
have two notable volumes about him, and at least two 
more are promised from capable hands. This does not 
mean a general enthusiasm for his poetry of the kind 
which affected the world while he was yet alive, and 
made Goethe put him into the Second Part of ‘ Faust ’ 
as something like a young god. It means that the man 
himself, one of the most brilliant and intriguing figures 
of his time, remains, after the rage of Byronic and 
anti-Byronic pleading has passed away, of peculiar 
interest to the twentieth century. Daughters no longer 
scheme to read by stealth the ‘ Don Juan’ their 
mothers expressly taboo, for they have the free run of 
books compared with which Byron is modest and 
reticent ; nor are Byron’s claims to be up-to-date to be 
discovered in the form of his verse, which is markedly 
of the eighteenth century. He championed Pope 
against the detractors of the romantic movement as a 
real poet. He has much of Dryden in him, and some- 
thing of Crabbe. He thrust whole lines of Horace in 
Latin into ‘ Don Juan,’ as obsolete a practice as frigid 
personifications of hope, humanity, and the like. But 
he wrote quickly and carelessly; he could not trouble 
to. correct. The mastery of technique which Tenny- 
son and his successors have made familiar he never 
attempted. He struck off his verses, good or bad, in a 
glow, and could perpetrate the remark of Love that 
a formal paction 


Obscures his glory, 
Despot no more, he 
Such territory 
Quits with disdain. 
He had little sense of arranging an organic whole. 
‘ Childe Harold ’ and ‘ Don Juan’ might be continued 
indefinitely with no loss of structural balance. But 
he had at his best great vigour and vivacity, and was 
never afraid of attacking popular powers and vested 
interests. In the heyday of his fame he was a storm- 
centre, gathering round him criticism, praise and male- 
volence, parody and forgery of his work as few authors 
have done. An immense collection of these things has 
been admirably summarized by Prof. Chew,* who 
shows all an American’s zeal for tabulating known and 
_unknown sources of information, some dug out of the 
deepest limbo of obscurity. Byron hit hard from early 
days, and was haunted, as he said, by the ghost of his 
wholesale assertions. The world, which he made his 
confessional, returned the compliment by using him to 
point morals and adorn tales ad nauseam. He might 
_ have kept a little of his private life to himself, but con- 
tact with an applauding public vulgarized. him, as it 
did Dickens. He was wonderfully versatile at suiting 
himself to a new environment, and this explains some 
of his international reputation. He found much of his 
best inspiration abroad, but it does not seem clear that 
he was forced out of England. He might have stayed 
and lived down or defied the rumours about his life. 
Disraeli, in the novel of ‘ Venetia,’ which offers a 
striking sketch of Byron under the name of Lord 
Cadurcis, perhaps felt this when he made his hero speak 
in the House of Lords, and barely escape with his life 
from a howling and stone-throwing mob when he got 
outside. If he had lived, Byron might have adopted 
not only Italy and Greece, but Weimar and Goethe, 
and after him the Americans. 


* * * 


Authors above all, says Hazlitt, should be vivid men, 
and, Byron was abundantly vivid. He combined stag- 
gering advantages for a great figure. To be a peer 


*-* Byron in. England: His Fame and After-Fame.’ By Samuel 
C. Chew. Murray. 2is. net. 
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with notable ancestors, a dandy with a face to dream 
of, a talker with society hanging on his lips, and a 
poet with a public eager for all he wrote, was to be 
something like a god. But there was another side to 
the picture. The peerage came suddenly on a sordid 
life and an undesirable mother, and the ancestors were 
such as no eugenist would choose. The Apollo had a 
deformed foot which he could not disregard as sen- 
sibly as Scott did his, and society dropped its orna- 
ment, when it tired of him, as relentlessly as it did 
Burns. The poet who woke to find himself famous 
one morning, woke to find himself infamous on 
another, and could do nothing right thereafter. Highly 
irritable and apt to irritate others, Byron needed a lot 
of understanding, but his generosity responded to wise 
treatment. He was not fortunate in associates like 
the fantastic Shelley, the blackguard Trelawny, and 
the shallow worldling Tom Moore, while his generosity, 
when he seemed fairly well settled abroad, planted on 
him the cadging Leigh Hunt with a wife and six 
daughters. Letters from Hunt are printed by Mr. 
Nicolson in his accountt of Byron’s good end as the 
sincere helper of Greece. Mr. Nicolson’s book is 
throughout learned and very well written, full of all 
the small points that add to a picture, full also of the 
satirical comments that make much—sometimes too 
much—of personal detail. It is easier to be sarcastic in 
the manner of Mr. Lytton Strachey than to be just. The 
book is a fine piece of work, but not final. No book 
can be that concerning Byron, for we cannot be sure 
of his real thoughts and motives. The sincerity which 
critics discover as one of his chief merits is so crossed 
with theatrical display that it is difficult to find the true 
meaning of the pattern. Certainly in Greece Byron 
found relief from pleasures grown insipid, and some- 
thing to think of and manage besides himself. He 
showed discretion, good sense, generosity and caution. 

Too much caution, thinks Mr. Nicolson, regarding 
him as at this time too neurotic to act, and too ready 
to put off decisions, because he mistrusted his own 
powers. When he died, he had done little but finance 
the Greek cause. But what Greeks he had to deal 
with! Who could find among them a representative 
leader worth following, or men worth trusting? 
Byron, Mr. Nicolson argues, clutched at ‘‘ these potent 
justifications for delay mainly because he flinched from 
the responsibilities which he visualized so clearly; 
mainly because he was acutely, torturingly diffident.’’ 


* * * 


Yet Byron was from the first aware of the poor stuff 
called Greek, with which he would have to deal, and 
the hardships to be expected. What he could not 
foresee was the quality of the English associates and 
helpers sent to him, who were humbugs or crazy en- 
thusiasts. Once settled in the marshes of Missolonghi, 
he may well have become neurotic and unequal to action. 
The accounts of his illness and death—doubtless 
hastened by incompetent doctoring—leave us in some 
uncertainty as to the actual malady which killed him; 
but there was fever in it, and close observers of his 
life cannot fail to notice the severe attacks of fever 
which prostrated him more than once. So malarious 
a district was bound to be highly dangerous to him. 
The four doctors who gathered to make an autopsy 
and “hacked and sliced and weighed and dumped 
things into separate pailis,’’ found various marks of 
disease which meant a short life in any circumstances. 
Byron died for Greece, and, says Mr. Nicolson, ‘‘ by 
that single act of heroism he secured the liberation of 
Greece.’’ But the irony of it! When he had become 
unconscious, letters from England were waiting for 
him, full of praise and good news. He never saw 
them, never reached coherence in his last desperate 
efforts to say something about his wife, his child, his 
sister. He shines as an august figure among his 


+‘ Byron: The Last Journey, April, 1823-April, 1824.’ By 
Harold Nicolson. Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 


shabby, squabbling companions, the best of whom 
went home to extort £400 from the Greek Committee, 
publish a book, and drink himself to death upon the 
proceeds. To these creatures Mr. Nicolson devotes due 
sarcasm, but, as an artist leaving his main effect to 
his readers, or a writer afraid of romanticism, he lays 
no stress on the heroism of Byron. Whether Byron 
could have done more matters little to the poignancy 
of his end. He is like a figure in Greek drama, all the 
more impressive for being hopelessly caught in the web 
of fate, and proudly resisting to the end. 

When the Caliph Vathek added five wings to the 
Palace of Alkoremmi, on the hill of Pied Horses, each 
designed to gratify one of the five senses, he pleased 
himself on an excessively large scale, and without any 
concealment. Byron gratified his senses in like man- 
ner, on a scale obviously open to censure, which in- 
creased with the advent of Victorian moralists. The 
Victorians did not choose to understand that poetry 
is a power of the mind itself, without reference to 
morality, and sometimes divorced from it. No critic 
nowadays is likely to denounce Byron’s poetry as 
worthless because it is immoral. He is more likely to 
be viewed with steady interest as an Egoist—the 
Ego has made great advances in this century—and a 
desperate introvert who gave a loose to his sensa- 
tions, deterred by no conventions or national preju- 
dices. Shelley said of Byron, ‘‘ His passions and his 
powers are incomparably greater than those of other 
men; and instead of the latter having been employed 
in curbing the former, they have mutually lent each 
other strength.’’ Byron was vain and selfish, and 
fond of humanity in the abstract, like Rousseau. In 
his verse he is always unlocking his heart. In his 
favourite scene the moon is up, and he is writing about 
himself, or that projection of himself who stalks 
through all his works, melancholy with pity, remorse 
or sudden tenderness. Time has only added to the 
conjectures concerning this shadowy figure, and the 
truth or fiction made, like Goethe’s, out of a succes- 
sion of women and landscapes. The ‘‘ chatter about 
Harriet,’’ which Freeman deplored as the rule in 
Shelley’s case, is nothing to the scandal about Astarte, 
strangely intensified by Byron’s grandson. It had 
reached its height before in Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
‘True Story of Lady Byron’s Married Life,’ which 
immensely added to the sale of the poems, though de- 
signed to blast Byron’s memory, ‘‘ weaken the evil in- 
fluence of his writings, and shorten his expiation in 
another world.’’ She did not know the truth about 
Byron’s relations with his half-sister, nor does any- 
body else. So books on the subject are likely to argue 


for ever. 
* * * 


To-day, Byron’s chief claim to remembrance is 
‘Don Juan,’ that rambling satire which turns from 
grave to gay and jest to earnest with unequalled mas- 
tery of the ottava rima. Here he is at his best, though 
La Guiccioli, when she wished him to be proper, was 
doing her best to make him less than immortal. ‘ The 
Vision of Judgment ’ and ‘ Don Juan’ were most of 
the Byron that Tennyson, a confirmed admirer in 
youth, could read in later days. Arnold, another ad- 
mirer, said that: 


He taught us little, but our soul 
Had rstt him, like the thunder’s roll. 


That thunder makes little noise to-day, and Byron the 
Revolutionary—the side of him that Lord Morley 
found most forceful—is outmoded, because no satire is 
written in verse at all. Perhaps the world might profit 
if there was some; but all that it desires is now run 
into prose of no great boldness. As a revolutionary, 
Byron’s friend Shelley is better fitted to please the 
latest world-improvers with his vision of 


Man 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless. 
Byron was pre-eminently a romantic, in spite of his 
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attachment to Greece and the eighteenth century. He 
could not claim the self-control and unhurried utter- 
ance which distinguish the best Greek work, and his 
romanticism was less genuine and original than that 
of Coleridge, Shelley and Keats. His highly-coloured 
language and exotic situations lost their vogue early 
in the nineteenth century, through the advance of 
Wordsworth with his tales of simple life and theories 
of simple language. Arnold thought that the twentieth 
century would acclaim Byron and Wordsworth as the 
chief glories of the nineteenth. It acclaims neither. 
It has begun a revolt against the smooth convention 
of Tennyson, and a return to_ highly-coloured 
naturalism, which may be compared to Byron’s out- 
bursts. But the neo-Georgians have nothing of Byron 
in them, though they make their poetry a personal and, 
within narrow limits, outspoken affair. With Byron’s 
outlook we might expect a mastery of the lyric, but 
the lyrics of his that satisfy strict taste are few. To 
be a classic of the first rank demands fundamental 
brain-work, which Byron did not choose to give. He 
could not take enough trouble. He could write lines 
like : 

He who hath bent him o’er the dead 

Ere the first day of Death is fled, 

The first dark day of Nothingness, 

The last of Danger and Distress. 


and spoil them by passing into confused and disordered 
English. His Oriental tales can still be read with 
pleasure, a tribute long since refused to Southey 
and Moore, but they are not first-class. They are 
nothing to the ease and grace in the tales of William 
Morris. Poeta nascitur et fit, as Tennyson insisted. 
Byron was a born poet, but he did not better his gifts 
as the great artist does. He made a success as a 
speaker in the House of Lords. His poetry was largely 
rhetoric, and that does not make it false poetry, but 
tends to make its best effects intermittent. 


* * * 


But if Byron’s poetry is losing its appeal to-day, 
his reputation as a letter-writer has increased. His 
prose is as delightful as ever, while Jeffrey’s criticism 
is with Jeffrey’s two-volume Life in the sixpenny box. 
Here his denunciation of cant and humbug has its free 
and natural scope; his descriptions are vivid, and often 
more effective than in their subsequent form in verse. 
He does not pose, and has a full measure of that good 
sense which belongs especially to the eighteenth 
century. Dryden is a master of satire in verse and of 
English prose. Byron follows him, a writer of letters 
second to none. Though something of a coxcomb, he 
is not artificial like Walpole, and he beats Cowper and 
FitzGerald by the superiority of his interests in the 
world at large. He is, too, free from those domestic 
pre-occupations delightful to the sender and his special 
audience, but sometimes tedious to the world. Easy 
and graceful, witty and natural, he is a perfect master 
of his instrument. Such prose is, we cannot help 
thinking, more to readers of to-day than poetry. A 
hundred years since our ancestors greeted poetry with 
immense enthusiasm and excitement. As Byron wrote 
n ‘ Don Juan’ 

In twice five years the “ greatest living poet,” 

Like to the champion in the fisty ring, 

Is call’d on to support his claim, or show it, 

Although ’tis an imaginary thing. 

Even I—albeit I’m sure I did not know it, 

Nor sought of foolscap subjects to be king,— 
Was reckoned a considerable time, 

The grand Napoleon of the realms of rhyme. 


There are many new poets about to-day, but what 
wide public reads them with any excitement? Do the 
best of them lure the world away from its novels and 
newspapers? Can we say much more to-day of the 
great men of the past? Poets have their centenaries, 
but poetry is now neither a fashionable amusement, as 
it was in the eighteenth century, nor a world-wide 
success, as it was in the nineteenth. 


A TO HUCKNALL 
TORKARD 


URING the summer of 1654, John Evelyn and 
Ty wife set out from Sayes Court in a coach 
and four to visit relations in Wiltshire. His 
itinerary brought him in course of time to Belvoir 
Castle and thence into Byron’s home county of Not- 
tingham. Evelyn, a zealous High Churchman, lived 
through the difficult times of the Great Rebellion. 
Readers of the SaruRDAyY REVIEW may remember him 
as being in many ways the Beresford Hope of his 
time. His motto, which he passed on to his son, was 
appropriate. ‘‘ My son,’’ quoting from Proverbs, 
‘* Fear thou the Lord and the King; and meddle not 
with them that are given to change.’’ The Restora- 
tion brought back the comely Episcopal order that he 
loved. It was a strange coincidence that when Evelyn 
reached Newark he linked in his classic diary the 
names of Byron and Chaworth one hundred and fifty 
years before the poet’s meteoric career began. Newark, 
it will be remembered, was defended for the King by 
Richard, second Lord Byron. On their way to Not- 
tingham the Evelyns passed ‘‘ Wharton House, be- 
longing to the Lord Chaworth, a handsome seat.” 
Elizabeth, daughter of George, Viscount Chaworth, 
married the third Lord Byron. At Nottingham, 
Evelyn recalled the fact that here ‘‘ His Majesty first 
erected his standard at the beginning of our late un- 
happy wars,’’ only twelve years before. Driving 
through Sherwood Forest these seventeenth-century 
pilgrims reached Newstead. ‘‘ We saw Newstead 
Abbey, belonging to the Lord Byron, situated much 
like Fontainebleau in France, capable of being made a 
noble seat, accommodated as it is with brave woods 
and streams; it has yet remaining the front of a 
glorious abbey church.’’ Here I leave the Evelyns. 
On my way to Hucknall Torkard I turned aside at 
Nottingham to visit Colwick Hall, the home of Mary 
Chaworth, after her marriage with John Musters, a 
hard-riding, hard-drinking country squire of the old 
school. The Hall is an elegant eighteenth-century 
mansion-house, facing the south across the river 
Trent. To me it recalled the lines: 


River, that rollest by the ancient walls, 
Where dwells the lady of my love. 


It is a long and oft-told story, but here by Trent’s 
silver stream one recalls the main incidents. Mary 
Chaworth was the heiress of Annesley close to New- 
stead. Byron, a boy of fifteen, first met her during a 
vacation at Nottingham. She was on the eve of 
womanhood, a few summers older than the future poet. 
The story of Byron’s hopeless love he afterwards told 
in one of the most touching of his poems, ‘ The 
Dream.’ No one can read these verses without feel- 
ing how intensely autobiographical they are. Had she 
returned his youthful love she would have changed his 
whole life. He always said that had they been united 
he would have been a better and happier man. For 
ever after the hills of Annesley were dear to the poet, 
and the pages of his poetry were ever more pure when 
he thought and wrote of Mary Chaworth. ‘‘ Her mar- 
riage,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ was not a happier one than my 
own. Her conduct, however, was irreproachable.” 
Byron left England in 1808. Three years later he re- 
turned. In 1815 he married Miss Milbanke, yielding, 
’twas said, to the advice of friends. Lady Byron left 
him in the following year after the birth of his 
daughter Ada, and he left England once more, never 
to return. The “ self-exiled Harold ’’ wanders forth 
again. 
His home, his hope, his youth are gone, 
Yet still he loves, and loves but one. 


Close to Colwick Hall is a gloomy church dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist. It is guarded by high walls 
and barbed wires. The church, repaired by Sir John 


Musters in 1684, contains many old monuments of the 
Byron and Musters families, including a later one in 
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memory of Mary Chaworth Musters, who died in 1832. 
The Byrons were the former owners of the demesne 
before it passed into the hands of the Musters early 
in the seventeenth century. Thus it was Mary 
Chaworth’s destiny to rest amid her husband’s an- 
cestors in the old church originally associated with 
the Byrons. She and the poet were both fifth in 
descent from Viscount Chaworth. Another link in the 
fateful chain was the duel at a Pall Mall tavern, in 
which the poet’s grandfather killed William Chaworth 
of Annesley, and was found guilty of manslaughter. 
In 1821, three years before his death, Byron wrote in 
his diary: ‘‘ Oh! had my fate been joined with thee, 
our union would have healed feuds in which blood 
had been shed by our fathers.’’ 


Hardly any more inviting is the Church of St. Mary 
at Hucknall Torkard, some seven miles north-west of 
Nottingham. Being a colliery district, the surround- 
ings are somewhat uninteresting, and the small town 
itself is a long straggling street widening into a square 
fronting the east end of the church. St. Mary’s is a 
plain Gothic building, cruciform in shape, culminating 
in a square tower with corner pinnacles. Byron’s 
hatchment hangs under the tower. An interesting 
feature is the Byron porch of massive oak leading to 
an equally massive oak door. At a recent restoration 
the interior has been brightened by an elaborate 
scheme of polychromatic wall-painting. The mural 
tablet to Byron’s Cavalier ancestors is on the north 
wall of the chancel to the left of the altar. It is upheld 
by a cherub with outspread wings. The epitaph is 
well worth quoting : 


Beneath in a vault 
Is interred the body of Richard, Lord Byron, 
Who with the-rest of his family being 7 brothers 
Faithfully served King Charles the First in the Civil War 
Who suffered much for their loyalty 
And lost all their present fortunes. 
Yet it pleased God to bless the honest endeavours 
Of the said Richard, Lord Byron 
That he repurchased part of their ancient inheritance 
Which he left to his posterity. 


Died 1679, in his 74th year. 


It is true that like so many loyalists the Byron family 
suffered severely, and at the Restoration the widow of 
the first Lord Byron was granted a pension of £500 a 
year; while Richard, Lord Byron, also received ‘‘ a 
grant of money instead of liberty to cut down one 
thousand great oaks in Sherwood Forest, which 
Charles I had bestowed on him, but these were slight 
compensations for the family losses.’’ 

On the opposite side of the chancel there is the 
white marble slab to the memory of the poet, contain- 
ing Shelley’s beautiful epithet, ‘The Pilgrim of 
Eternity,’ and the following reference to his associa- 
tion with Greece and his ill-fated expedition against 
Lepanto—‘‘ engaged in the glorious attempt to restore 
that country to her ancient freedom of renown.” 
It is a marble slab bearing only his name, with the 
dates of his birth and death in brass letters encircled 
by a wreath of leaves also in brass. 

Byron never wished to return to England. Five 
years before his death he wrote to Murray, ‘‘I am 
sure my bones would not rest in an English grave or 
my clay mix with the earth of that country. I believe 
the thought would drive me mad on my deathbed.’’ It 
was otherwise ordered. On his last birthday, January 
22, 1824, at Missolonghi, Byron has sad memories. He 
is only thirty-six, but now ‘‘ my days are in the yellow 
leaf.’’ All is dead but his enthusiasm for Greece. 
Three months later, on April 19, he died. ‘‘ I doubt 
sometimes,’’ Byron wrote in his ‘ Detached Thoughts,’ 
‘“ whether after all a quiet and unagitated life would 
have suited me: yet I sometimes long for it.’? This 
recalls a remark he once made to Sir Walter Scott: 
“IT would to God that I could have your peace of 
mind, Mr. Scott; I would give all I have, all my fame, 
everything, to be able to speak on this subject (that 
of domestic happiness) as you do!”’ It was Sir 


Walter who reminded Byron that there is no royal and 
no poetical path to contentment and heart’s-ease. That 
by which they are attained is open to all classes. 

A. G. 


THE GLORIOUS FAULT 


By Ivor Brown 


A Perfect Fit. By Arthur Wimperis and H. M. Vernon. The 
Shaftesbury Theatre. 

The — A Film. At the Embassy Theatre. New Oxford 

reet. 

‘6 HE glorious fault of angels and of gods.” But 
by no means of the British theatre. Whatever 
we may suffer from, it is not ambition. Mr. 

Wimperis, I know (and Mr. Vernon, I doubt not), has 

an eye for fashion’s follies and the ready pen of a 

writer who uses gall for ink. But he can do no more 

for such a puny piece of comedy as ‘ A Perfect Fit’ 
than pepper it with occasional epigrams, whose wit is 


of doubtful value to the play because by contrast it 


shows up the stale tomfoolery of the plot. Indeed, 
the story, which the authors have ‘“‘ freely adapted ” 
from the work of one Gabriel Degrely, would figure 
without distinction in any number of the Flappers’ 
Frivol Magazine. It is about the brisk young man who 
makes off with a dress suit in order to force his way 
into Park Lane, and then ‘‘makes good’’ as a hustling 
adviser and unofficial detective to a distressed capitalist. 
Over this dreariness, which is reduced to a congested 
area by shoals of unnecessary characters, Messrs. Wim- 
peris and Vernon have sprinkled some verbal felicities ; 
through it Mr. Francis Lister scampers with great 
address. He is a charming actor, and may be a great 
one. I hope he will now attempt some serious acting 
with the producing societies and so extend his range. 

The only worthy quality (beyond a certain’ saltness of 
speech) that marks ‘ A Perfect Fit ’ is its humility. It 
is nothing, and it pretends to be nothing, and if you 
ask no more of the playhouse than two hours of unpre- 
tentious trifling, it may pass. But this humility has 
its other aspect, timidity. The playhouse desperately 
needs an infection of ambition. The glorious fault is 
tragically absent. ‘‘ By that sin fell the angels.” 
Angels, perhaps, sed non Angli. Our national drama 
shuns experiment like the devil, and might cry out, 
like the young man faced by the doctrine of deter- 
minism : 

I’m a creature that moves, 

In predestinate grooves ; 

I’m not even a bus: I’m a tram. 
Frankly, these tram-line comedies are a serious menace 
to the traffic of the stage. We laugh at the cinema’s 
crudities, pomposities, and vulgarities, But the cinema, 
at least, has the glorious uncertainty of a bus. It tries 
new routes. 

The moving picture industry has suffered from an 
excess of ambition. This was the faulty pride of 
Landor’s definition, ‘‘ Ambition is but avarice on stilts 
and masked.” No new film was held to be any film 
at all unless it engaged a thousand more supers in 
its cast and a thousand more superlatives in its puffs 
than the film before. Production became the science 
of conglomeration in the pursuit of general dazzlement. 
However vulgar may have been this march of reel life, 
it was at least a type of experiment. When the quan- 
titative experiment had tired itself out, qualitative 
experiment took its place. The cinema is beginning to 
shake off the yoke of inauspicious stars. The face that 
launched a thousand films cannot simper for ever. The 
studio is discovering austerity, and is turning intelli- 
gence to its proper uses. It is still ambitious, but 
ambitious sometimes in a different and a right direc- 
tion. 

I do not know from what country and from what 
hands came ‘ The Street.’ It claims to be about Paris, 
and obviously is not. But this I do know, that it came 
out of intelligence by ambition. Not that it is entirely 
successful. The ending shades off into convention-* 
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melodrama, and is played with too great deliberation. 
The action is not always easy to follow, and the removal 
of sub-titles (an excellent reform) has been carried too 
far. And there is one fatal weakness; the leading 
player is acted right off the screen by his second fiddle. 
The continual dwindling of the central figure deflects 
attention into a wrong channel. But the film has the 
glorious fault. Better the picture that o’erleaps itself 
than the play which never leaps at all. 

Imagine a middle-aged clerk lolling on his sofa while 
his wife attends to the pot-au-feu. Suddenly the 
shadows in the street play upon the room and into 
his brain, and the street calls him. The savour of cook- 
ing becomes as nothing to the savour of the city. Out 
he goes, with bowler and umbrella to shield a heart 
made suddenly young. He pursues gaiety and falls 
among thieves. He passes from home to cabaret, from 
cabaret to cell, and from cell back to his wife’s cook- 
ing. It is the romance of a simpleton. Art Kipps, 
with something of Mr. Ainley’s mien, at large in Sinis- 
‘ter Street—that is all. 

The technical cunning of this film reveals the clerk’s 
state of mind with a graphic intensity far superior to 
anything that the ‘‘ expressionists ” of the legitimate 
stage can hope to achieve. The refinements of photo- 
graphic device are perfectly suited to work of this kind, 
but they are not the main point. What really matters 
is the film’s constant contact with reality in its sensi- 
tive and natural acting and design. The clerk’s com- 
panion in adventure and misfortune is the perfect 
country cousin; you will see him bucolically fumbling 
on the threshold of romance in any city street. The 
‘* vamp,” if that word is to be used, is none of your 
screen ladies with eyes like rolling cannon-balls of pitch 
and with gowns enough to fill all the wardrobes in 
Hollywood. She is a mean little daughter of the game 
that is content with a single and simple black dress: 
an actress, not a mannequin. The film, in short, is no 
bedizenment of sensuality, but a study in disillusion 
taken from the life. And this, in a picture-house, I 
take to be ambition, and am thankful. 


ELENA GERHARDT 


By DyneLey Hussey 


HERE are some things one would rather not 

write about, because the harsh touch of inade- 

quate words may ruffle their bloom and because 
they have penetrated. so deep into one’s intimate 
thoughts as to have become one of that number of 
secrets which we reveal only to one person or to none 
at all. For intimacy is one of the qualities of Ger- 
hardt’s singing; she seems to exercise her art not on 
a multitude of incongruous persons, but upon each one 
individually. | When she is upon the platform, the 
Queen’s Hall, usually a too ‘‘ vasty field” for a song- 
recital, becomes a cockpit or, shall we say, a little draw- 
ing-room in which there are only three persons: Ger- 
hardt, her accompanist and oneself—and, of course, the 
poor nameless necessary worm who turns the pages. 

I had heard her only once before her present visit. 
That was in pre-war days. Memory brings to me 
nothing but a stout young lady, who sang a Mozart 
air and three songs by Strauss accompanied by the 
orchestra under the composer. Some of her notes 
seemed harsh and unpleasing, others the reverse. In 
those days I was not a critic, but just an indiscriminate 
lapper-up of any music I could hear. One went to the 
gallery and shouted for Melba at the end of ‘ La 
Bohéme.’ Yet even in those days of one’s general 
enthusiasm, days which also included the first contact 
with Chaliapin, with Kreisler, with Destinn, I was not 
more moved by any artist than by Gerhardt, when a 
fortnight ago she sang Schubert’s ‘ Vor meiner 
Wiege.’ Yet I see that my colleagues, with one or two 


exceptions, have given this, to me, superb artist very 
scanty praise. Her voice is worn, forsooth; her art 
shows for obvious artifice ; she lacks intelligence, having 


learnt all that she knows from Mr. Soand-so! Am | 
still in the green and budding stage, that I sit ravished 
at her feet, like any young lover? For it seems to me 
that Gerhardt puts into one word more wit than her 
detractors have in their collective brains. 

I have confessed that her art escaped me at that 
Strauss concert in 1914. I could not understand what 
the excitement was about. It was not, perhaps, a 
good occasion to make her acquaintance. One had 
gone to hear Strauss conduct his own music, whose 
flamboyant magniloquence might easily blind one to the 
subtle delicacy of her art. For she is not one to make 
easy effects, dramatic gestures of voice or manner. She 
expresses her songs entirely by minute changes of tone- 
colour, which are so finely controlled that every word 
and every note has its meaning fully interpreted. 
She treats a song exactly as Weingartner treats a 
symphony. Each detail is subordinated to the total 
effect, and there is no giving way to that strong tempta- 
tion of every singer to make the most of every point. 
She takes a song straight through in one curving line, 
as few of our singers can take even a single phrase, 
and the highest point is always at the climax 
of the words and music. Sometimes this curve 
is made within the narrowest limits. Indeed, the great- 
est miracle of her singing is this power of getting an 
infinite variety of expression within a minute range of 
tonal volume. She will sing a whole song through in 
her wonderful mezzo-voce, and convey in it a whole 
world of emotion. In Goethe’s ‘ Geheimes,’ set by 
Schubert, which relates the lover’s understanding of 
his sweetheart’s secret glance, she worked up the small- 
est possible climax to the word Sehnen (yearning), 
which was emphasized by a slight tremolo in the voice. 
The song was just an expression of happy, quiet confi- 
dence in the beloved, with that one small quiver of 
emotion at the right moment. Yet, when it was 
required of her, she poured the fullest emotion into a 
song. ‘ Standchen’ became a fervent serenade; 
‘ Gretchen am Spinnrad’ a whole drama within lyric 
bounds with a tremendous climax on the word kuss ; 
while in ‘ Die Allmacht ’ we seemed to hear the mighty 
voice of an inspired prophetess. But, perhaps, in 
nothing so much as the ‘ Erlkénig’ did she show the 
full range of her power; the child’s fright, the father’s 
anxious reassurances, the sinister seduction of the Erl- 
king disguised in just the tones that would appeal to 
a child, and the final tragedy and despair of the father. 
It was a fitting summary of all the moods, through 
which she had passed during her recital. 

There is one other quality in Gerhardt, which I would 
note, namely, her command over her audience, which 
is as complete as her own self-control. I noticed once 
that she went out of tune on a note; instantly she pulled 
out her tremolo-stop. It did not save the situation, but 
it lessened the effect of bad intonation. Just so she acts 
immediately in face of a recalcitrant audience. They 
wanted her to repeat ‘ Abendroth ’ and ‘ Gretchen,’ as 
if either she or the audience could live through that kind 
of emotional experience twice consecutively! I could 
see at once by her manner of acknowledging 
the applause whether she was going to concede an 
encore. An obstinacy comes into her smile; she will 
bow as long as you choose to make her, but sing she 
will not! And she never made a mistake; the songs, 
which she repeated, were always successful the second 
time. 

Some interviewer, it appears, asked Gerhardt which 
was her favourite song. She seems to have been in 
the same quandary as Henry James, who, when a young 
autograph-hunter asked him to write his favourite 
quotation in her album, replied with his troubled 
empressement, ‘‘ My dear young lady, you might as 
well ask which is my favourite wave in the sea.” For 
Gerhardt answered (and it is a beautiful tribute), ‘‘ I 
really do not know—but I think it would be one of 
Schubert’s.” And were I asked which of her songs I 
had enjoyed most, I think I-should give the same 
answer—unless it were one by Brahms. 
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Letters to the Editor 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Allow me to associate myself with Mr. Free- 
man’s request that our Conservative Party should 
come out with a constructive programme. Mr. 
Baldwin’s lead in this direction is backed up by your 
remark: ‘‘ No party can expect to win devotion 
from the masses for a policy of negation and frustra- 


tion.’’ It is because the members of the Labour Party 


think they have a constructive policy that they appear 
to have a monopoly of ‘‘ the missionary spirit ’’ about 
which you speak. 

The pressure of economic insecurity is increasing 
upon the individuals of the nation, whether of Capital 
or Labour. Agriculture, rubber, coal, engineering and 
traffic all alike show that Labour is seeking for more 
money, and Capital has not got it, while it is generally 
agreed that it is useless to increase prices to the con- 
sumer. Capital and Labour suffer together and not 
at each other’s expense. There is, therefore, little 
real reason for the fight between them that is becoming 
so threatening. It is a platitude that their interests 
are the same, but a constructive policy will only bind 
them together if it is based upon that fact, and is not 
merely designed to try and reconcile them. Provide 
a common objective and they will tend to fight together 
instead of with each other. Their common ground is 
that they are both consumers, and it is a consumers’ 
policy that is needed. 

With the vast additional capacity to produce that 
the war has left, it is obvious that the problem is not 
one of production, but one of distribution, i.e., of 
sale. The ‘* hunt for markets ’’ is the cry of all. Con- 
sumers provide markets, and here in the home market 
there is a great physical need for goods, if only the 
price can be cheapened. Hence there is no physical 
hindrance, only a monetary one. At the same time that 
it is agreed that money is only a token, a goods-ticket, 
the public acquiesce in a necessary or desirable job 
being held up for lack of these goods-tickets relative 
to price. This arises from the assumption that, 
because money is only a token, therefore the money- 
system in motion accurately represents the physical 
processes of production, exchange and consumption. 
If this assumption were correct, consumers would not 
be faced with lack of goods while there is ability to 
produce them. The problem, I repeat, is one of con- 
sumption, of sale. Industry only wants orders. The 
policy is therefore to adjust effective (monetary) demand 
to the capacity to supply goods; in short—to monetize 
(relative to price) the consumers’ needs to the extent 
that industry is capable of meeting them. 

The monetary weapon available to bring together 
these physical facts of productivity and poverty is 
money-credit. It is a commonplace that banks will 
only grant a credit if there is a reasonable likelihood of 
their being able to get it back again through consump- 
tion. That is, consumers’ needs are vitally necessary 
as a basis of money-credit. This is again platitudinous, 
seeing that industry only exists to serve the needs of 
consumers. But by an extension of this principle of 
money-credit being founded, among other things, on 
consumption, we have a foundation in practice now 
of a real consumers’ policy. It is possible to adjust 
monetary demand to the capacity to supply goods by 
means of this principle already in operation. It is 
possible to reduce prices by (say) 25 per cent. and 


make up the difference by freshly created money-credit 
which does not enter into costs, nor is recoverable 
through taxation. It is created, as is daily being done 
by the banks now, and is only issued on the condition 
that prices are lowered, which is to the profit of the 
seller of the goods by means of the increased turnover 
on goods with the same amount of profit on each. 

To sum up: 

i. Capital and Labour will reunite only if there is 
a policy which is based on their common interests. 

_ li, The Conservative Party is in a position to do so 
by offering a constructive policy based upon their needs 
as consumers. 

iii. With great productivity to aid, the problem is 
one of sale to consumers, in the home market first. 

iv. In short, it is to increase monetary demand 
relative to price to the extent that industry has pro- 
ductivity ready. 

v. The weapon is the creation of money-credit 
devoted to the reduction of prices, not costs. 

If this is rejected, the community has to make up 
its mind whether it will continue to agree to subjection 
of legitimate needs because there are not the tokens 
(relative to price) available, however easily the goods 
can be produced. 

I am, etc., 
W. O. 

Blackdown Hill, Leamington 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The re-establishment of the two-party system 
cannot be very long delayed. Mr. Baldwin, in his 
speech to the Nonconformist Unionist League, gave 
the true reading of the political situation. Collectivists 
would have us believe that there are royal roads or 
short cuts to the millennium; but the facts of history 
and experience do not allow thinking people to put 
faith in such theories. Forty years ago the historic 
parties were both individualistic in their outlook; and 
the Collectivist intrusion when it came had for its 
spearhead the doctrine that individualism was callous, 
harsh, uncharitable, relentless and unpitying. The 
new Socialistic School of thought unfolded the banner 
of Brotherhood and Altruism. It preached a gospel that 
was to make the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 
A fresh spirit was to be infused into our public life. 
All this was dinned into the ears of the multitude at 
every street corner. Many Liberals were concerned, 
influenced, attracted, some even impelled to rivalry by 
these signs. Should they not compete with these 
eloquent advocates of radical change with the object of 
showing that they could find as excellent a way as the 
Socialists ? 

And so it came about that, even before the nine- 
teenth century had ended, influential Liberals, regard- 
less of their early economic training, began to 
coquette with the new-fangled ideas. Little by little 
they sucked in the virus of ‘‘ Industrial Democracy ” 
and gradually permeated their party with it. There 
were occasional protests. Men like John Morley would 
have nothing to do with the statutory eight hours day. 
They valiantly stood up against Fair Wages Resolu- 
tions. But that the tide of Collectivism was surging 
on there was no doubt. Three things were left out of 
account, however : 

i. That the advocacy of Socialism involved the 
grotesque claim that adherents to the Socialistic 
standard had a monopoly of humanitarian feeling. 

ii. That the moral evils wrought by the Nationaliza- 
tion of industries would far outweigh any material 
benefits thereby gained. 

iii. That the adoption of State Socialism meant the 
sacrifice of. public spirit to class bitterness, and the 
repression of individuality. 

So much have we seen in the development of our 
political system during the last two decades. What 
lessons are thereby to be learned by Conservatives? 


.We have seen Liberalism, by its anxiety to rival 
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Socialism, sowing the hemp that will soon hang it. 
The disintegration of the Liberal Party is going on 
before our very eyes. The fact is that Liberals do not 
know where they are. Liberals who believe democratic 
government to be entirely compatible and consistent 
with the principles of individualism, cannot for ever 
lie in the same bed with the band of devil-may-care 
revolutionaries, who break the falls of the present 
Government, and some of whom are as blatant ‘‘Reds’’ 
as the Clydesdale representatives themselves. The 
split must inevitably come. The former can only find 
their true place in the Conservative Party. The latter 
will only be happy when they are finally identified with 
the Socialists; and the sooner the better. We shall 
then have political equipoise. The party of insistence, 
in Macaulay’s figure, will be the sails of the Ship of 
State and the party of resistance its ballast. 

But the Conservative Party must be more than mere 
ballast—essential as ballast is. Modern Conservatism 
has for its master word, Liberty. And with Liberty, 
Evolutionary Reform and Voluntary Co-operation 
always go cordially hand in hand. Tyranny ever 
marches with Revolution and Reaction. We must not 
ignore the past; the wise will avoid its errors, and 
profit and be guided by its successes. Conservatism 
must stand for the elimination of class bitterness— 
for the healing of the nation. Divisions and discords 
must be removed. As a shrewd student of our institu- 
tions once wrote: ‘‘The division of the community into 
classes, in relation specially to Government, has always 
been an evil sign.’? Government, as the same writer 
observed, must not be converted into a huge machinery 
for the management of men’s private affairs and the 
aggrandizement of one class at the expense of another. 
On the negative side, a great part of the Conservative 
task is to guard against that danger. On the positive 
side, its chief duties are to establish mutual confidence ; 
to break down the barriers that stand between willing 
workers and opportunity; to vindicate its broad in- 
dividualism ; to open up new avenues for commerce, 
and to stimulate all citizens to take a share in advanc- 
ing the prosperity of our common Empire and in 
establishing international amity. 

I am, etc., 
J. Lestre MacCaLLtum 

Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith 


THE MATER DOLOROSA OF PALERMO 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The Sicilians apparently possess _ special 
knowledge as to the actual moment when particular 
events of sacred history occurred, as, for instance, every 
inhabitant of Taormina knows that the Infant Christ 
was born at 2 a.m., so a long wait ensues after the 
Natale Midnight Mass before the powder bags begin 
exploding, the bells jangling, and the Bambino can be 
carried round the town. Similarly, at Palermo on Good 
Friday the procession of the dead Christ begins at 
noon, and not at the third hour, as the less instructed 
would deem correct. Slowly the great hearse travels 
through the city bearing in a glass coffin the Image of 
the slain Saviour, lying amid flowers, tall palms, 
emblems of victory, and great candles guttering in the 
hot sun. The huge catafalque is drawn by men’ in 
white smocks, and is propelled entirely from the sides, 
so the effect of its majestic advance is uninterrupted. 
A company of Roman soldiers in helmets and cuirasses, 
armed with spears, surround it; a band, continuously 
playing with marked pathos Chopin’s funeral march, 
precedes it, but, unlike most religious proeessions, no 
ecclesiastics are visible, neither chant nor incense accom- 
pany it, only the long, unending trail of black-shawled 
women, children, and working men. Some distance 
behind on a massive three-tiered car follows the cele- 
brated Madonna Dolorosa of Palermo, searching, so 
the people tell you, for her Son; her car is also drawn 
by men. A curious body of lackeys in gorgeous 
eighteenth-century liveries, evidently of Spanish origin, 


go before, and fluttering around trot small angel 
children with painted wings. The bystanders bared 
their heads as the Mother and Son passed on their toil- 
some way through the narrow streets, which at length 
brought them to a wide, sunlit piazza, bounded on the 
south by the castello with its scattered palms, and, 
further away, the blue sea. 

A sanded road bordered the remaining sides of the 
square, otherwise it was entirely filled by a concourse 
of spectators. Every window and balcony of the sur- 
rounding houses was occupied, but it was a quiet gather- 
ing, suggesting intense suppressed excitement. I had 
been fortunate in finding an empty fiacre en route 
thither, and the driver cunningly edged in among the 
gaily-painted carretti, each filled with a dozen or more 
peasants. I imagine patient animals stood between the 
various shafts, but they were almost invisible 
beneath their panoply of feathers, embroideries and 
trappings. Hardly had we taken up our position when 
the hearse and its guard debouched into the square; 
it passed before us, stopped some twenty yards away, 
and the music ceased. The car of the Madonna shortly 
followed, and came on until some fifty yards intervened 
between the two vehicles. Her attendants disappeared, 
and she was left alone, high in mid-air. 

A silence reigned for a short space, then suddenly 
the haulers threw themselves forward and rushed the 
great chariot onwards towards the bier. ‘‘ Eviva! 
Eviva! Eviva la Madonna!” shouted the people. 
Surely now will she attain unto her Son, but the sol- 
diers formed line, and with levelled spears charged, and 
drove her back. Again, and yet again, she strove 
to reach the Body, and at each failure groans arose to 
Heaven. But all endeavour was vain. Softly the 
funeral music recommenced, and, circled by the glitter- 
ing spears, the dead Christ was slowly withdrawn, leav- 
ing His Mother in solitary desolation. Presently, accom- 
panied by the throng, she followed after her Son, and 
was lost in the shadows of the narrow street. Little 
seems known as to the origin of this strange episode ; 
few among the upper class Sicilians had seen it, or any 
traveller I met. After all, it lasts but for twenty 
minutes in the whole year. I think that the ceremony 
I have described may be unknown to many of your 
readers and is likely to interest them. 

I am, etc., 
E. H. STEPHENS 

7 Onslow Place, S.W. 


TO AFRICA BY RAILWAY? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Those who are about to urge upon the House 
of Commons once again the present need for a Channel 
Tunnel may be trusted to emphasize many of the new 
factors, such as the growing cordiality of Anglo-French 
relations and the happier auguries for a Central 
European revival, which makes the case for this pro- 
posal, humanly speaking, proof against argument. 

If that case needs strengthening at all there is one 
dramatic development on the Continent which in strik- 
ing fashion does so. It may have escaped the atten- 
tion of our Channel Tunnel advocates that a similar 
idea daily gains in favour with the Spanish nation. 
One of the proposals which the new Directory has 
made for the sweeping reform of their country transport 
system is a railway line running from the north-west 
frontier of Spain to Madrid and so to Algeciras. It is 
being widely suggested that from Algeciras a new 
tunnel should be cut under the Straits of Gibraltar to 
Morocco, thus linking up the Continents of Africa and 
Europe. 

Here, evidently, is the strongest possible backing 
for our own Channel Tunnel scheme. It opens up the 
clear prospect of a straight run by railway train from 
London to the heart of darkest Africa. 

I am, etc., 
G. S. Hutcuison 

The Old Garden, Hillingdon, Middlesex 
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SOCIAL AND LEGAL HISTORY 


Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. 
Edited by Sir Paul Vinogradoff. Vol. VII. 
Early treatises on the practice of the Justices 
of the Peace in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. By B. H. Putnam. Milford. 18s. net. 


ISS PUTNAM, encouraged by previous success, 

has, with the zeal of antiquaries and the spirit of 
a learned lady, traced very winding streams of law to 
forgotten sources, or as near thereto as it is possible 
to reach. She started lamenting ‘‘ the serious lack 
of accurate information ’’ as to the origin of Justices 
of the Peace and their development during the early 
centuries of their existence and says in her Introduction 
that : 


Until the abundant material, most of it in manuscript, has 
been thoroughly examined, it is useless to attempt a complete 
account of their powers and their activities for the period 
before 1500. 


How thoroughly she has examined an abundance 
of that material the lawyer or student who enjoys the 
result will gratefully acknowledge. A judge, or prac- 
tising counsel, has often occasion to trace backwards 
some principle or proposition of law through volume 
after volume of reports, statutes, and text books, but 
his passage to origins is nearly always stayed at the 
time when printing was still comparatively rare. He 
is seldom, if ever, in a position to consult manuscript 
authorities. They are hidden in museums and 
university or private libraries, and, even if reached, 
are legible only by readers versed in obsolete script. 
He, therefore, should escape the blame attributed to 
the ‘‘ professed living historians of our law’”’ for 
ignoring the records of the Justices of the Peace. 

‘* This neglect on the part of those ‘ learned in the 
law,’ ’’ writes Miss Putnam, ‘‘ has had a dangerous 
sequence; it has forced a layman to trespass on legal 
domain.’’ Never was trespass better justified, as any- 
body careful for origins will concede who studies the 
rich addition which she has made to the earliest history 
of an important part of English law. She has 
approached it, with method, by a bibliography of the 
printed books on Justices of the Peace, and an exam- 
ination of all editions known to exist, temp. Eliz. Out 
of no fewer than fifty-seven editions published, only 
four have completely eluded her discovery. The fifty- 
seven were printed between 1506 and 1599. Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert, Lambard, and Crompton were the authors 
whose names are known, but the substratum of the 
works of the latter two seems to have been a ‘ Boke of 
Justyces of Peas,’ whose author is anonymous. It was 
printed by Pynson, without date, although probably in 
1506, when another edition from the press of Wynkyn 
de Worde appeared. The ‘ Boke’ is divided into 
parts, the first part comprising summaries of statutes 
on Justices of the Peace, the second of their Charge 
to Jurors. The form of Part 1 suggested that it might 
have been taken from some collection of statutes. 
Therefore Miss Putnam arranges and discusses the 
collections in print at the date of the ‘ Boke’ and then 
examines MS. compilations. ‘* The subject proved 
difficult, chiefly because of the lack of any guide to the 
almost limitless MS. material.’’ But she finds and 
cites a MS. volume (Harl. 1777) containing two collec- 
tions that resemble very closely Parts 1 and 2 of the 
‘ Boke.’ The entries chiefly relate to Suffolk, and the 
dates are mainly temp. Henry VII, or his immediate 
predecessors. A form of Charge to Jurors is probably 
the source of the charge in the ‘ Boke.’ Next she 
finds the origin of the writs and indictments that make 
up Part 2 of the ‘ Boke,’ in another MS. at the Public 
Record Office, and describes it as the Worcester 


Manual, circa 1422. This unique document, set out in 


an Appendix, is rich in local names of justices and 
others who may, by the aid of her enlightening notes, 
be identified at the present day as ancestors by Wor. 
cester families of that city and shire. 

Miss Putnam has silently pointed out to sister 
scholars who may now be members of the English bar, 
a by-path to distinction less thronged with competitors 
than the high road to forensic fame, and, if lacking 
the charm of strife, yet not without quiet allurements, 


THE LAST LORD HOLLAND 


The Journal of the Hon. Henry Edward Fox 
(afterwards fourth and last Lord Holland), 
1818-1830. Edited by the Earl of Ilchester, 
Butterworth. 25s. net. 


_ age is interesting to its contemporaries, 
and it may be that the age of Edward the Seventh 
and George the Fifth will be as interesting to posterity 
as to ourselves; but it is certain that the age of the 
Regency and George the Fourth is less interesting 
than the brilliant, original, artistic eighteenth century 
which preceded it. The period of Henry Fox’s journal, 
though nominally the nineteenth century, is much more 
akin to the eighteenth, but without its radiance and 
good sense—a kind of twilight not lacking in beauty, 
if a little wan and sad. The book then, the personality 
in fact of the last Lord Holland, is less interesting 
than the former memorials of Holland House which 
we owe to the generosity and industry of Lord 
Iichester. At the same time the journal here revealed 


.is so frank and free, written so naturally, with so little 


thought of publicity or posterity, that it forms a human 
document of interest and value. We could, indeed, 
have wished that Fox had continued his journal beyond 
its abrupt and gloomy close in 1830, to cover that part 
of his career which was more congenial to him and 
offered a wider field for the exercise of his undoubted 
talents, namely, the period when he was Chargé 
d’Affaires in Vienna and subsequently minister in 
Florence. 

The enemies of the first Lord Holland, and they 
were many, declared him infamous; the fame of the 
generous and gracious man who was third Lord 
Holland is securely enshrined in the beautiful prose of 
Macaulay. The writer of this journal was too sensitive 
and indolent to court either fame or infamy, and was 
rather overwhelmed by the great tradition to which he 
found himself the heir. Critical, original, without 
illusion as without faith or any kind of enthusiasm— 
almost every line of his diary shows a superior intel- 
ligence, just taste, insight and discrimination. He 
did not bear fools gladly; and though he loved society 
and the great world, he wanted it to be intelligent, 
interesting, witty and polished. He did not like things 
because they were the fashion, or respect people who 
had merely great position, unless they had talents to 
match. To aim at making their children precocious 
seemed hereditary in the Fox family; and Henry was 
no exception. It is difficult to believe that a boy of 
seventeen wrote the following : 

Took a walk in the garden with Rogers and Ld. Grey— 
both out of temper. Amused to see the different manner a 
haughty, high-minded, fine-spirited manly man shews his ill- 
temper, from that of a little, narrow-minded, inquisitive, malig- 
nant, observant wit. 


But the journal, which was begun by a boy of sixteen 
and extends over twelve years, is written in the same 
mature, caustic style throughout. Little wonder that 
Fox, who was early spoilt for youthful things by the 
brilliant company and talk of Holland House and the 
kindness of his father’s many and interesting friends, 
was unable to be anything but ‘unhappy at Oxford. 
While an undergraduate all his interests were con- 
stantly centred in London and the doings and sayings 
of the town. Just as later, when the heir of Holland 


‘House-should have taken his seat on the Whig benches 
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in the House of Commons, his heart was in Italy. He 
declared himself no politician : 

I cannot work myself up to the proper state of factious, 
peevish discontent, which I ought to cherish to become a 
worthy member of the Opposition benches. 

The mantle of Charles James was not for Henry. Con- 
sequently when, at the request of his father, the Duke 
of Norfolk appointed him member for the pocket 
borough of Horsham, Fox resigned the honour with- 
out ever taking his seat and dismisses the incident with 
a few lines in his diary. 

The only portion of Whig or Foxite tradition he 
piously retained was a deep admiration of Napoleon. 
On this subject he dares to be enthusiastic, and finds 
himself in complete agreement with both his parents. 
He shares their pride in the fact that the Emperor, in 
his will, left Lady Holland a snuff-box. He ventures 
to write about the Duke of Wellington : 

My mind I shall then believe to be unprejudiced and candid, 
when I can allow myself to admire for any virtue, public or 
private, the bloody instrument which has overthrown the child 
of liberty, the glory of France and the hero of our own times, 
to restore the vile dulness of legitimate fools and bigotted 
priests. 

Not the least interesting part of this book is the record 
of Fox’s relations with Napoleon’s family, then living 
for the most part in dull obscurity in Italy. From 
Hortense he received many interesting details about his 
hero; and reproduces the following characteristic judg- 
ment of the Emperor on himself: ‘‘ Eh bien, je vois 
que quoique je suis bien grand dans les grandes choses, 
je suis bien petit dans les petites.’? But beside the 
Bonaparte family Fox found many other attractions in 
Italy. The climate suited his far from robust consti- 
tution; its art treasures fascinated him; his beloved 
London society was there in profusion and lastly his 
dear friend Edward Cheney was his constant com- 
panion. 

In taking leave of Henry Fox we must thank Lord 
Ilchester for this handsome volume, edited with such 
scholarly care and provided, as are too few of such 
books, with an excellent index. 


FROM THREE CONTINENTS 


The Road to Timbukiu, By Lady Dorothy Mills. 
Duckworth. 15s. net. 

Wonders of the Himalaya. By Sir Francis Young- 
husband. Murray. tos. 6d. net. 

Indian Days in the Canadian Rockies. By Marius 
Barbeau. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 


e ADY DOROTHY MILLS has given us a delight- 
ful record of African travel, which bears on every 
page the impression of a gay, vivid and whimsical 
personality. From her earliest childhood she was 
obsessed by the euphonious name of Timbuktu, thanks 
in great part, she tells us, to the well-known nursery 
rhyme about the cassowary and the hymn-book. Like 
the youthful Tennyson, she had a vision of 

A wilderness of spires, and crystal pile 

Of rampart upon rampart, dome on dome, 

Illimitable range of battlement 

On battlement, and the Imperial height 

Of canopy o’ercanopied, 
It was, perhaps, rather a come down to be greeted by 
“a smart military figure in spotless white,’’ the French 
commandant, backed by a small ugly fort, a typical 
French square ‘‘ with a horrid little attempt at a 
garden,’’ and ‘‘ a labyrinth of grey streets, tortuous 
and crumbling.’’ An indefinable air of decay hangs 
over the once mysterious city, but it is redeemed by 
the ‘‘ kaleidoscope of tiny pictures’’ of native life, 
full of colour and rapid movement, which Lady Dorothy 
Mills has so admirably succeeded in transferring to 
her pages. The four chapters which describe Tim- 
buktu itself form an excellent piece of literature, the 
difficulties of which only those can realize who have 
themselves tried their hands at a similar task. But 
even better, perhaps, is the light-hearted narrative of 


the little incidents of travel by very primitive rail and 
steamer. Although the author did no exploring, in 
the proper sense of the word, her journey was a suffi- 
ciently adventurous effort for what Jane Austen would 
have called ‘‘ solitary female walking,’’ but it is justi- 
fied alike by the enjoyment which she got from it her- 
self and the pleasure which it will give to the large 
audience that she deserves to find. 

Perhaps Sir Francis Younghusband will not be very 
pleased if we describe his new book as a prose poem, 
but we cannot really think of a more appropriate ticket 
for it. The lyric rapture of the high hills is its key- 
note; let us call it an Odyssey of the Himalaya. It 
describes most vividly and impressively the fascination 
which the untrodden snows must always exercise on 
those who see them for the first time with fresh and 
unjaded eyes. The opening theme of the book is the 
first journey which the author took in a land which he 
has done as much as any living man to explore and 
illustrate. He was a joyous young subaltern, not yet 
twenty-one, when he first came under the spell of the 
hills to which he has been true ever since. To recap- 
ture the first fine careless rapture of those early days 
is a literary task to which many are called but few 
are chosen; none has succeeded better than Sir Francis 
Younghusband, except perhaps Mr. Ruskin. There 
are passages in these early chapters which can safely 
be read in parallel with the famous account of Ruskin’s 
first vision of the Alps, and should find their way into 
any future anthology of the literature of mountaineer- 
ing. Equally admirable in its way is the following 
narrative of the author’s first piece of definite explora- 
tion—the crossing of the Mustagh Pass, on which no 
European had previously set foot. It is astonishing 
to read of the total lack of equipment with which Sir 
Francis Younghusband set out for an undertaking 
which an experienced Alpinist would have regarded 
with some misgiving—he had not even got proper 
boots, and had only a vague idea that ropes were some- 
times useful in work on glaciers. It is a gay-hearted 
story of real adventure, which young and old will read 
with equal fascination. 

Mr. Barbeau’s book is mainly a well-written collec- 
tion of Indian legends, which incidentally throws much 
light on the present social status of that vanishing 
race. Its most striking feature is the collection of 
fifteen cleanly-coloured and decorative drawings of 
typical Indians, admirably reproduced from the work 
of Mr. W. Langdon Kihn. 


SPAIN TO-DAY 


Spain To-day. By Frank B. Deakin. 
‘Publishing Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERE is no country in the world, with the pos- 

sible exception of Ireland, which excites so much 
sentimental attachment as Spain. Country and people 
alike have that curious quality of exciting jealousy 
on the part of their devotees which is usually associ- 
ated with pretty women rather than countries. People 
who visit Spain, even if only for a short time, come 
back with a kind of proprietary sense; they feel that 
a special revelation has been made to them; that they 
understand Spain as few foreigners understand it; 
and that they have seen it in peculiarly intimate con- 
ditions such as the stranger seldom enjoys. Conse- 
quently they resent that anyone should talk or write 
about Spain; and consequently also books about Spain 
are almost invariably the subject of hostile criticism. 
Mr. Deakin’s volume will not be an _ exception, 
although it ought to be. It differs from all other 
books on Spain that we have read among other quali- 
ties in this: it is not picturesque. The word 
‘* romantic ’’ hardly occurs in it. It is full of hard 
facts—and some of them are rather terrible facts. 
Reading it one realizes how easy it is to yield in 
Spain to the temptation of accepting the sentimental 
view, of seeing only the smiling surface, and not suf- 
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ficiently recognizing the melancholy state of affairs 
that obtains in a country where power has been almost 
entirely in the hands of selfishness and dishonesty, and 
where poverty, ignorance, cruelty and injustice lie like 
a gigantic thunder-cloud over the lives of more than 
half the people. 

Mr. Deakin was for many years Press Attaché at 
the British Embassy in Madrid. He has really studied 
life under the surface in Spain, and his book tells 
you many things which you will not find out on the 
spot; because the Spaniards are very polite and never 
mention such things as prisons, criminal law, sanita- 
tion, or public health. Not only do they not mention 
them, they do not attend to them, except to use extra- 
ordinary ingenuity in covering up the otherwise obvious 
evidences of their neglect. The people of a country 
which from the point of view of hygiene and sanita- 
tion is civilized and enlightened, will hardly believe it 
possible that a State equipped with all the machinery 
of democracy, as Spain is equipped, can exist in such 
a state of darkness and corruption as this book indi- 
cates. But we are afraid it is so, and that fact alone 
would account for the gallant but doubtful effort of the 
army chiefs to grasp the whole sorry scheme and 
remould it nearer to the heart’s desire by means of a 
Military Directorate. Alas, there are signs to those 
who can read them that, honest and able as this effort 
has been and much as it has appeared to accomplish, it 
will be in danger of falling ultimately from the same 
causes that bring down other Governments in Spain 
—the incapacity on the part of the people themselves 
for a sustained effort of a merely arduous and not 
spectacular kind. With all her vast physical wealth 
and commercial possibilities it is a kind of bankruptcy 
of character that Spain suffers from; and Spain, like 
Ireland, has to struggle, not so much with foes from 
without, as from the deadly weakness within herself. 
Yet those of us who know Spain cannot help loving 
her and hoping against hope that she will recover and 
at any rate escape the horrors of anarchy and 
Bolshevism. Painful as it is, therefore, to lovers of 
Spain, this little book of Mr. Deakin’s is worthy of 
study as a straight, honest-speaking bit of recorded 
fact; and the publication of it may prove to be an act 
of true friendship and service to a country and people 
which, clearly as he sees them, are evidently very 
near the author’s heart. 


LAWNS 
Grass. By A. S. MacSelf. Drawings by E. E. 
Lee. Palmer. 15s. net. 


OST country dwellers have known the morbid 

and obstinate pleasure of eradicating weeds on 
their lawns. Some, using more subtle methods, have 
enjoyed dripping atoms of acid from a pipette on the 
heads of plantains and daisies. A sudden rage against 
weeds of all sorts has overcome every gardener at 
intervals, but he resents them most in his lawns. The 
tapis vert, much talked of by French gardeners, is the 
eye of most English gardens; and our professional 
affection for golf-greens, cricket pitches and bowling 
lawns raises our national admiration for grass almost 
to a passion. 

So it comes to pass that a technical book on grass 
in England—and England alone—may be as popular 
as it is professional. It is witness of a national 
idiosyncrasy that a writer should dare to call his book 
‘ Grass ’—just that and no more. The word is recom- 
mendation enough. 

Mr. MacSelf tells us all a good deal that every 
owner of a lawn knows already; but there is a virtue 
in beginning at the beginning—in a good grounding— 
and one part of the book is so good that it will add a 
new intensity or pleasure to the art of weeding. Mr. 
Lee, his artist collaborator, has drawn a number of 
speaking likenesses of the most deeply hated plants— 
. the four sorts of plantains, the many varieties of 


buttercup, the daisy, and that yet more pernicious 
branching rosette, often mistaken for a daisy, though 
it has no shorter name than Hieraceum pilosella. [¢ 
anything can add gusto to the practice of the art of 
weeding, it is a knowledge of the exact variety of the 
plant we are destroying. Even Wordsworth would 
have raised no objection to botanizing on the weed’s 
grave. He has wasted hours of pleasure who has 
spent his leisure in extracting Hieraceum and calling it 
a daisy, or in poisoning plantains without distinguish- 
ing major, media and lanceolata. 

Very nice points are to be drawn between the merely 
picturesque lawn, the tennis lawn, the golf green, and 
the cricket pitch. The botany of each in its ideal form 
is quite distinct, as is the method of treatment. Mr. 
MacSelf is less precise and helpful about the golf 
green than the rest; and there is much that ought to 
be said on the theme. A heavy roller is ruin to the 
green and may be the saving of the cricket pitch. He 
is much more in favour of the worm than other 
specialists, but there is no question that the worm is 
fatal to the green dependent on the finer grasses. If 
its value in the field is great for aération and top-dress- 
ing, we must not forget that it clean routs cricketers 
in the autumn and destroys our tennis balls within a 
few minutes. 

Knowledge of grass and interest in it is astoundingly 
general in England; and individual pride in weedless 
turf as strong as a Dutch woman’s pleasure in the 
polish of her floor; but nearly all the specialists, 
whether amateur or professional, omit, as Mr. MacSelf 
omits, discussion of the cause of ‘‘pace’’ in a lawn. In 
the reviewer’s experience the most beautiful lawns in 
texture are the slowest, and if they have been made of 
turf, imported into the garden from some common, 
they remain slow for scores of years, sometimes so 
slow as almost to destroy the pleasure of playing a ball 
game on them. The causes are a little obscure. It 
would be a libel on that ideal combination—the 
common bent, crested dogtail and sheep’s-fescue—to 
charge the species of grass. A heavy roller has small 
influence. Watering with marl and the use of a spiked 
roller have much. The remedies for slowness are worth 
more attention than they receive. 


THE TAPESTRY OF LIFE 


The Tapestry of Life. By Raymond Blathwayt. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


RITTEN in California for an audience of Ameri- 

can readers, this genial record of the experiences 
of an English journalist is not without interest, 
although seriously marred by want of composition and 
by a strangely imperfect sense of values. Mr. Blath- 
wayt is above all things good-natured, and he has in 
his wandering existence become accustomed to take 
people at their own valuation. He is interested in the 
external side of life, and his book resembles the picture- 
pages which are now so often introduced into news- 
papers, sheets where the faces of celebrated ‘‘ scien- 
tists,’’ the fronts of medieval houses, accidents in the 
hunting-field and heroines of the films are all put side 
by side. He says, with justice, that in the world of 
literature there is room for all, and his book un- 
doubtedly exemplifies this truth. He appears to have 
seen a bewilderingly large number of prominent people, 
and he admires them all—Hall Caine, Arnold Ben- 
nett, Rudyard Kipling, Mary Pickford, Charlie Chaplin 
and even the great Tennyson himself. He has nothing 
unkind to say about any of them, but no doubt his 
narrative would be more piquant if his benevolence 
were a little less universal. A charming lady in New 
York told him that ‘‘ people were so disappointed’’ that 
he was always silent in company. Mr. Blathwayt was 
silent because he was taking notes. No one has ever 
heard him laugh out loud, he tells us, though he is 
‘* literally saturated in a sense of humour.” It may 


be so, but he successfully conceals it in this very kindly 
but extraordinarily superficial volume of memories. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GouLD 


Janet March. By Floyd Dell. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Sayonara. By John Paris. Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Pentagram. By Huntly Robertson. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. FLOYD DELL is a well-known member of a 

brilliant group of young American writers: Mr. 
Huntly Robertson’s name is new to me. Mr. Floyd 
Dell has written an enormously long and ambitious 
book, Mr. Robertson a slight and unpretentious one. 
But both deal, and deal courageously, with a most diffi- 
cult theme—adolescence. 

Mr. Dell, indeed, deals with a great deal besides. 
His conception is epic. He starts the story of Janet 
with the boyhood of Janet’s grandfather, and builds up 
as it were the community of which she is the product. 
‘The towns of White Falls and St. Pierre, on the 
upper Mississippi, are less than a century old ’’—so 
runs his first sentence; and before his last he has 
brought us to contemporary New York. All the early 
part, the story of Janet’s ancestors and upbringing, of 
the passions and jealousies of her childhood, is 
admirable. One begins to expect a masterpiece. But 
the study of contemporary manners, when it comes, is 
a disappointment. It is so like other studies of con- 
temporary manners: I am tired, tired, tired of the 
American flapper, her cocktails, her kisses, her desire 
for ‘‘ experience ’’; her ‘‘ sororities ’’ and her amours. 
I daresay she is drawn from life: all I complain about 
is that she is drawn so often. I think Mr. Dell has 
deviated at times into a mere surface realism, at times 
into an equally superficial sentimentality. He insists, 
with a harshness which is remarkable even in these 
outspoken days, on giving us the very fullest details 
of barren love-affairs; he puts down the facts, and he 
treats the facts as matters of course—illegal opera- 
tions, the sordid bargaining of prostitutes, bedroom 
drunkenness: on the other hand, he rounds off his 
heroine’s career with a fulfilment too easy and too apt. 
Not that he says: ‘‘ Be unconventional and you will 
be happy.’ Nor again that he can be accused of senti- 
mentalizing any particular occasion. But somehow 
Janet, after her childhood, ceases to be an individual 
and becomes a type. Mr. Dell has great gifts— 
humour, knowledge, imagination; but I think that he 
has forgotten that the romantic aspect of things may 
be their essential reality. All this ought to be remem- 
bered, above all, when one is dealing with the exquisite 
and pathetic years of youth. The young may be 
irritating, and flamboyant, and egotistical, and patroniz- 
ing, and hard—but at least they believe in their own 
right to happiness and beauty. The very thing which 
tends to make them hard tends also to make them 
idealistic : they judge too easily precisely because they 
expect too much. 

All this, and more, comes from some young man’s pride 
Of power to see—in failure and mistake, 
Relinquishment, disgrace, on every side,— 
Merely examples for his sake, 
Helps to his path untried. 

Of course, young men and maidens may be jaded, 
precocious, prematurely bored; but does a girl, even 
in the pain of a frustrated love-affair, walk into an 
affair without love—for the sake of experience? That. 
in one form or another, is the plot of so many recent 
books. One cannot prove a universal negative: it 
would be nonsense to say that no girl ever did such a 
thing: but somehow, fatally, when a girl in fiction 
does it, she ceases to be so-and-so and becomes the 
girl of to-day. And I don’t believe the girl of to-day 
is any more like that than the girls of other days were. 
For one thing, something of a logical contradiction is 
involved. Normally, naturally, as a physiological fact, 
youth conceives of the experience of love as a romantic 


one; and you cannot hope to get an experience by leav- 
ing out its core. 

To criticize this one point, even though it be the 
central one, is, however, to give an unfair idea of an 
exceptionally rich, various and stimulating book. 
There is nothing grudging or exiguous about Mr. 
Dell’s mind. His range is prodigious, his language 
never less than good and sometimes hauntingly beau- 
tiful. The regret and shame in the mind of a man who 
believes that a girl has killed herself and that he might 
have saved her are rendered with a _ passionate 
abandonment more courageous from the pen of a 
‘* modern ’’ than any particularity in the delineation 
of vice—for we can all be ‘ frank’’ now, but who 
shall dare to be romantic? It is when he does face 
the fact of romance that Mr. Dell is at his biggest. 

I cannot leave his book without quoting the first and 
last stanzas of an excellent poem which a young man 
composes in his cups: 

Dorothy, darling, through years that roll 
I thank whatever gods may be 
That my unconquerable soul 
Winds somewhere safe to sea! 
The Moving Finger writes, my dear, 
Of the hounds of spring and the pulse of passion, 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
I have been faithful to thee, Dorothy, in my fashion ! 

‘ Sayonara’ is not altogether dissimilar in theme, 
or in outspokenness, but it lacks the fineness and the 
scope. There is something a little too artificial and 
too easy in the contrast between the Japanese 
prostitute and the English missionary. Again, one 
cannot give a general denial ; such episodes as are here 
related may take place; but, in order to carry them 
through, Mr. Paris has to make his missionary so 
weak-minded and thick-headed as to become unin- 
teresting. The plot, however, once one has resigned 
oneself to its conventions, is well-knit and even excit- 
ing, and the oriental colour is excellent. 

The plot of ‘ The Pentagram ’ is simple and homely. 
A boy lives with his stepmother and his younger 
brothers. He is at a day-school, where he is captain 
of football and therefore a ‘‘ blood.’’ At home, he is 
treated like a child, watched over, prayed over, spied 
upon, made to account for every moment and every 
penny : and he bears all this with as much dignity and 
good-humour as he can. He has a third life—he has 
been taken up by a man some seven or eight years 
older than himself, who encourages him in his love of 
music and books, introduces him to Bohemian friends, 
and ultimately takes him abroad. But he has another 
motive for going abroad besides the charm of 
Bohemian companionship and the lure of travel. He 
is in search of a father. He finds him. A disappoint- 
ment! He realizes that the stepmother must have had 
some grounds for thinking ill of the husband from 
whom she lives apart, for that husband turns out to be 
a drunkard—and now in his dotage. The stepmother’s 
fussiness and tactless display of piety stand explained. 

Now, to begin with, it is cheering and refreshing to 
find an author who has the courage to disdain all 
factitious aids of ‘‘ realism ’’ and ‘‘ modernity ’’ and 
tackle the hard but worthy task of interesting us in a 
simple, natural, ordinary, everyday story—the sort of 
story which would be exceedingly dull if it were not 
exceedingly the opposite. Mr. Robertson takes this 
risk, and survives it with ease. Every character, every 
moment, is alive; and over all there is the freshness of 
the morning. I am not fond of superlatives, but I am 
bound in justice to say that this is the best rendering 
of the awaking, aspiring, blundering, adolescent per- 
sonality that I have come across in contemporary 
literature. It does not shirk the difficulties of sexual 
curiosity and uncertainty, but it leaves them, with the 
sureness and apparent carelessness of high art, in their 
true place and proportion ; and it faces without oppres- 
sive sentiment or crippling irony the shy ardours of the 
clean, decent, kindly, honest, semi-inarticulate young. 
It is also very funny. 
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Réwad the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


other day, who arranged all the letters of the 

telegrams in alphabetical order, and sent all the 
a’s first, then the b’s, and so on, suggests an almost 
insoluble anagram. Yet such an anagram has an 
almost exact historical parallel which is quoted by 
Prof. Margoliouth in ‘The Homer of Aristotle’ 
(Blackwell, 10s. 6d. net). Huyghens, when he dis- 
covered the existence of Saturn’s ring but wished to 
work out some details, published the following: 


“Tos story of the Persian telegraph clerk, told the 


pp qrrs ttttt uuuuu. It was solved by Wallis almost 
at once: annulo cingitur tenui plano nusquam 
cohaerente ad eclipticam inclinato. Puzzles of this 
kind were not uncommon in antiquity, and we learn 
from Diogenes Laertius that the great Tragic poets 
were accustomed to insert cryptic signatures in their 
works to prove their authenticity. 

* 

Such an anagram as we have quoted is easy for the 
author and difficult for the solver, but when the author 
has to write two lines of iambic verse which shall make 
sense, and_at the same time to provide that out of their 
letters two other lines of verse can be made expressing 
what he wants to say, the anagram becomes very 
difficult for him, and correspondingly easier for the 
solver. Prof. Margoliouth in this volume points out 
that the first iambic passage of every Tragedy that has 
been preserved, contains eight lines of cipher, the first 
two containing the author’s name or description, the 
second giving the Olympiad in which it was composed, 
the third the homage to Athene, the fourth a warning 
to stop. He gives original and anagram for each play 
of AZischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; and though I 
do not venture to appraise the merits of the resulting 
verse, I can vouch that he has played no tricks with 
the reader. 

A very interesting result of the application of this 
method to the Rhesos is that the signature is ‘‘ from 
Kolonos,”’ i.e., the tragedy is Sophoclean. But Prof. 
Margoliouth has carried his method further. Attic 
Tragedies, he says, are Homeric Miracle-plays, and if 
there are ciphers in them, it is probable that they are 
simplifications of the Homeric cipher. A clue was given 
by the old Latin translator of the Iliad, Italicus, who, 
translating the seven lines of the preface into eight, 
turned them into an acrostic of his name. If the first 
two letters of each of the seven lines be set in a line 
and treated as the first line of an anagram, and the 
others in order, we obtain eight iambic lines, and in 
these the name of the author, Homer of Ios, and of 
the poem, the Achilleis. A similar cipher is to be found 
in the preface to the Odyssey; and both are worked 
out fully in Prof. Margoliouth’s book. In the latter 
cipher there is a reference to the famous ‘“‘ katharsis ”’ 
of the Poetics, and the Professor infers that Aristotle 
was acquainted with the cipher-reading. 

* * * 


Ciphers, anagrams, and acrostics are subjects of 
perennial interest, and I have no doubt, Prof. Mar- 
goliouth being a properly accredited academic light, 
his suggestions will in due course receive attention 
from his brother professors, especially as he makes hay 
of current teaching about the digamma and Homeric 
speculations generally. But there are many cases where 
the name of the author is only preserved by means 
such as these. A striking example is ‘ The Testament 
of Love,’ which was printed among Chaucer’s works 
by Thynne in 1532, and of which no manuscript was 
ever found. Prof. Skeat discovered that the first letter 
of each chapter was intended to form an acrostic, and 
after some corrections got this result: ‘‘ Margarete of 


virtw, have merci on Thsknvi.’’ Evidently the last 
word concealed the author’s name. At this point Henry 
Bradley, with one of those flashes of insight which 
a great scholar may have, divined that some accident 
had happened to the manuscript from which Thynne 
had printed the treatise (it is not a poem), and showed 
that the last ten leaves had come apart and had been 
put together in a wrong order. It does not say much 
for either the author or for Thynne that this could pass 
for nearly four centuries without notice, but so it was. 
When the mistake was corrected the word ran, ‘‘ Thin 
Usk ’’; some obscure allusions became plain, and the 
author was finally identified as Thomas Usk, who 
was executed for treason in 1388—a result which might 
have been guessed at, but would have remained uncer- 
tain if the acrostic had not been solved. 
* * * 


I hardly know how or to whom to recommend the 
revised edition of Mr. Charles G. Harper’s ‘ The Man- 
chester and Glasgow Road’ (Palmer, 7s. 6d. net). It 
is a handy and well-illustrated volume, with a store 
of anecdote and reflections on the places along the 
road and the persons connected with them. It is just 
the size for a cycling or walking tour, but no one can 
do either on such a road except at the peril of life or 
limb from the charabanc, road hog, or motor lorry. It 
is just the thing a motorist should need, but no motorist 
could bear to stop every ten miles or so to look at a 
village half-a-mile off the road, or to search for the 
Norman doorway of a church. The ideal thing would 
be to get a benevolent millionaire to charter a four-in- 
hand and do the thing in style, but alas! it is only in 
dreams that such things happen. 


The cover of ‘ Nursery Rhymes and Tales, their 
Origin and History,’ by Henry Bett (Methuen, 5s. net), 
claims that it ‘‘ is the first book to give an account of 
these odd and romantic origins.’’ It is rather unfair 
to a good and quite unpretentious little book to send 
it out with such a label. The subject is a good one, 
and a great deal has been written about it, not always 
of much value. The origin of nursery rhymes, as well 
as of ballads, is ‘‘ wropt in mystery,’’ and the fact 
that similar rhymes exist in cognate languages may 
be proof of extreme antiquity or on the other hand only 
of clever workmanship. The written history of these 
rhymes only goes back a century or so in the majority 
of cases, and even those of which earlier traces exist 
may have been completed to match these fragments. 
Mr. Bett makes the point of folk-memory concerning 
which I wrote last week, and quotes the case of the 
Mold gold ornaments, now in the British Museum. 
The way in which the story is told is a curious example 
of how tales grow in the telling. The original form 
is to be found in Archezologia, and is most disappoint- 
ingly bald. Rhys works it up, and I have met it in 
the form of a ghost in gold armour riding seven times 
widdershins round the mound on St. John’s eve. It 
is, however, the most trustworthy example of folk- 
memory we have. Some of the rhymes quoted from 
America (e.g., that on p. 98, ‘* The green grass grows 
all round ’’) are quite common in England. I recom- 
mend it heartily to readers of all ages. LIBRARIAN 
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BLACKIE & SON 


BEN JONSON’S CONVERSATIONS 
WITH WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF 


HAWTHORNDEN. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by R. F. 
PATTERSON, M.A., Litt.D., formerly Founda- 
tion Scholar of St. John’s College, and Charles 
Oldham Shakespeare Scholar, Cambridge 
University. Foolscap 4to., tastefully bound in 
grey linen, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘* For the first time we have here an adequate and com- 
plete edition of one of the most amusing as well as most 
important documents of Elizabethan times . . . admir- 
ably edited.’’"—Saturday Review. 


A SKETCH OF RECENT SHAKE- 
SPEREAN INVESTIGATION, 
1893-1923 

By C. H. HERFORD, M.A., Litt.D., 
Honorary Professor of English Literature, 
University of Manchester. Foolscap 4to., 
bound in grey linen, 6s. net. 


“. . . Exactly what might be expected of Professor 
Herford ; clear, most fair in its assessments, all-embracing 
but admirably proportioned, and seasoned with his ripe 
critical judgment.”— Westminster Gazette. 

Altogether a valuable piece of scholarship.’’—Outlook. 


THE “RED LETTER” POETS. 
A distinctive series, convenient in form and 
beautifully printed in red and black. With 
portrait frontispiece. 2s. 6d. net each. 


Eilzabeth Barrett Browning | Whittier” 
ier 
Keats Wordsworth 
Longfellow Matthew Arnold 
stina Rossetti Burns 
Shelley 


THE “WALLET” LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


A selection of masterpieces in belles lettres dis- 
tinguished by convenience of size, lightness, 
good type, and by high artistic merit. With 
portrait frontispiece and a wrapper in colour. 
1s. 6d. net each. 

De : Select Essays Mont : Select 

Lamb: E of Elie Dr. Table-Talk 

0. W. Holmes: The Autocrat 


of the Breakfast-Table 
Bacon’s Essays 


Tho imitation of Christ 

imitation 0! 

The Confessions of St. 
Augustine 


ANCIENT MAN IN BRITAIN. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of 
“‘ Egyptian Myth and Legend,’’ ‘‘ Myths of 
Crete and Pre-Hellenic Europe.’’ With Fore- 
word by G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S. With 
16 full-page plates and other illustrations. 
Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


“ For years to come Mr. Mackenzie’s “‘ Ancient Man in 
Britain’ will be the standard authority on its subject.”’— 
British Weekly. 


SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 
THEIR COMMON AIMS AND METHODS. 
By P. W. WESTAWAY. Royal 8vo., 155. net. 


‘* As a survey of the main results of modern science it is 
admirable. Mr. Westaway is an able and lucid writer.”"— 
New Statesman. 


LIFE AND ITS MAINTENANCE 
A SYMPOSIUM ON BIOLOGICAL PRO. 
BLEMS OF THE DAY. Crown 8vo., 5s. net 


“* These essays are excellently written and full of direct 
or indirect interest to all of us.’"—British Medical Journat. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 


From modest home dimensions to large 
library stacks the OXFORD Sectional 
Bookcase presents the same classic ap- 

rance. Perfectly fitting, practically 


visible joints ensure that the fitted 
units, no matter how many, have the 
appearance of one solid piece of furni- 
ture. At a casual glance or careful 
examination the OXFORD is mani- 
festly superior to APPARENTLY similar 
bookcases. 


London Agents: Dulau & Co., Ltd., gts) 
Booksellers, 34-36 Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 


EVERY BOOK 


you want to read 


can be obtained through the Circulating Library 
of @he @imes Book Club. And just when 
you want to read it. 

There is no waiting for a book that does not 
happen to be on the shelves when you ask for it. 
The unique feature of this Library is that, with the | 
few special exceptions mentioned in the Prospectus, 
any book not on the Library Shelves when you ask 
for it will be specially bought for you from the 
Publishers. 


How near to perfection this Book Lending 
Service is may be judged from the following testi- 


monials, all received during the past three months : 


“To say that I am pleased with your ser- 
vice is to put it altogether too mildly. I 
regard ‘ The Times’ Book Club as absolutely 
the most perfect Library Service in the whole 
world, and shall remain a subscriber as long 
as I have eyes to read with.” 


“TI can only reiterate after four years’ 
experience that it is amazing how excellent 
your Guaranteed Section is. I never fail to 
obtain immediately books, not novels, di: 
after publication. I often wonder what 
should do without your Book Club.” 


“Sir J—— B—— desires to convey to the 
Librarian and his Assistants his deep appre- 
of the care and 
tion given to requests throughout 
— Nothing could have been more satis- 


Write for rates and conditions of subscription to the Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


42, Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Beok (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES. 

1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 111. 


Two Citigs THESE OF THE UNITED STATES ; 
TWELVE LETTERS SPELL THEM BOTH, SO HERE THEY’RE MATES. 


In excellence I’m first, but leave me out. 

Upraised full oft by joyful souls devout. 

From coasts like this the storm-tossed sailor flees. 
A fruit from China often spelt with e’s. 

Heaven’s scorpion-lash to whip a sinful world? 
Prone on the threshold see their idol hurled! 
Take half a pest which else the plague might spread. 
Preserved long ages in its rocky bed. 

Simplest of robes, by pampas-dwellers worn. 

10. The skies I watched from dewy eve till morn. 

11. Sacred? Perhaps, but off must come its tail! 

12. My many optics, what did they avail ? 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 109. 


CAMBRIDGE AND OXFORD MEET TO TRY THEIR STRENGTH ; 
EacH HOPES TO WIN, IF BUT BY HALF A LENGTH. 


Ah, he it is your riot dooms to bleed! 

Here Aphrodite gathered beauty’s meed. 

On Orkney’s cliffs my eggs the fowlers take. 

A sacrifice the Jews were wont to make. 

Easeful that plant a jester well might call. 

Found e’en in empty barrels, large or small. 

West of Dundee this railway station lies. 

Tis in the last,—enough, sure, for the wise. 
Does not this duck supply us with warm quilts? 
10. Take half a river quickly found in Wilts. 

ll. Nothing by fifty you must next diminish. 

12. Such statements tend discussion quite to finish. 

13. Strange, that a course of food should call up worms! 
14. Brisk, sprightly—pray excuse these foreign terms !* 
15. Cut it but thin, if you would save your bacon. 

16. A lovely lake, unless I’m much mistaken. 


* Here and in Light 8. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 109. 


L am Bi 1 Pope, ‘ Essay on Man,’ Ep. I. 81. 

I d A2 2** It was on mount Ida that the shep- 
G uillemo T herd Paris adjudged the prize of beauty 
H olocaus T to the goddess Venus.”’ 

T ease L 

B unghol 

F 

U itim oO8 3 Scil. mense, ‘ in the last month.’ 

E ide R 

A Von* 4 In Wiltshire there are two rivers of this 


N Il name, if not three. (To the ancient 


D ogmati C Britons, of course, every river was an avon, 
D ie ‘TS or afon, as the Welsh spell it.) 

A llegr O 5 The Diet of Worms (1495 and 1521). 

R ashe R 

K illarne Y 


Acrostic No. 109.—The winner is Lady Scott Lang, Manse- 
field, St. Andrews, Fife, who has chosen as her prize ‘ The East 
India House: Its History and Associations,’ by William Foster, 
published by John Lane and reviewed in our columns on April 5 
under the title ‘ John Company at Home.’ Twenty-seven other 
competitors chose this book, twenty-nine named ‘ My Crystal 
Ball,’ twelve ‘ Woodcuts and some Words,’ ten ‘ Democracy and 
Labour,’ etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from Still Waters, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, Mrs. McCalman, C. M. Jenkin Jones, Albert E. K. 
Wherry, M. A. S. McFarlane, Spican, E, Barrett, Gay, Diamond, 
A..R. N, Cowper-Coles, Martha, Oakapple, R. H. Keate, Quis, 
R. Ransom, Dolmar, C. J. Warden, E. P. Kingdon, Malvolio, 
T. M. Fagan, St. Ives, C. E. P., Twyford, Lady Mottram, Old 
Mancunian, Margaret, Gaunt, Zyk, Carlton, Madge, Boskerris, 
Shorne Hill, M. Hogarth, East Sheen, C. E. C., Merton, Baitho, 
J. Chambers, Jop, Brum, Runtonian, Lady Duke, Trike, Louisa 


aga Lilian, Mrs. J. Butler, Bordyke, and Gordon ¢. 
Touche. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—Francis J. Forty, Rev. J. A. Easten, B, 
Alder, Monks Hill, N. O. Sellam, 3V, E. A. N., John Lennie 
G. C. Munday, Sisyphus, Mrs. H. A. de C. Pereira, Stucco, Nora 
H. Boothroyd, C. A. S., Capt. A. S. Mitchell, A. Riley, A. de 
V. Blathwayt, S. J. D., Carrie, J. Doman Turner, Beehive, Jeff. 
M. Story, William Birkenruth, Mrs, Dansey, Varach, Doric. 
Gunton, Cobden, Mrs. Harman, Armadale, F. I. Morcom, K 
Jones, and Vixen. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Joseph Tichborne, B. Brewster, Cheyne, 
The Pelhams, Orphie, Eureka, L. Wallis, Glamis, Rho Kappa, 
Hanworth, and Kirkton. All others more. 

For Light 3 Gannet is accepted, and for Light 6 Bilge. Tor. 
mentil and Toadstool for Light 5 miss the point about the jester, 

Acrostic No. 108.—Correct : Varach. 

Ong Licut Wronc: Albert E. K. Wherry, Cabbage, Pen, 
3V, R. Ransom, East Sheen, C. A. S., Merton, R. H. Cox, 
J. W. Collett, H. K., M. Hogarth, Iago, Jon, Diamond, Mal- 
volio, Mrs. J. Butler, The Pelhams, Sanda, S. J. D., Igidie, 
Nora H. Boothroyd, B. C. Barfield, Miss Gladys P. Lamont, 
J. Chambers, Mrs, Forbes, Macgrotty, K. A. Jones, Brum, 
Tapeena, Monks Hill, Ayesha, Mrs. McConnell, Fuimus, Rey, 
A. R. A. Watson, M. Kingsford, William Birkenruth, Stucco, 
Crucible, Maud Crowther, C. E. E., and Travell. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Gunton, R. J. M. W., Gatewin, Jeff, 
M. A. S. McFarlane, Lady Mottram, Armadale, Glamis, Louisa 
Day, Rev. E. P. Gatty, A. de V. Blathwayt, Hanworth, Rosa 
C. Burley, J. Doman. Turner, Miss Philips, and E. A. N. All 
others more. 

No. 108 was obviously very easy. For Light 12 Water-hole 
is accepted, but Waterside may be the seaside, not always 
bordered with verdure. Highwayman is better than Hiram and 
Hosea for Light 1, but the “‘ gentleman thief ’? was not always 
a murderer, and in any case he operated on a very small scale 
as compared with Haman, who intended a wholesale massacre. 
Lights 3 and 8 puzzled a few solvers. 

S. J. D.—It was not I who accused our War Office of scenting 
the battle from afar; otherwise I agree with your remarks. 

Vic.—Sometimes solvers make slips which pass unnoticed in 
their choice of books. The firm you mention appeared in our 
list formerly. Our winners always appear satisfied ; what differ- 
ence does it make to losers whether the choice was large or 
small? And is there not a proverb admonishing us not to scruti- 
nize too closely the dental equipment of a gratuitously-bestowed 
equine quadruped? 

Acrostic No. 107.—One Light wrong: Jokertoo. Two Lights 
wrong; Monks Hill. 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


To assist customers, exhibitors 
and visitors the Bank has made 
arrangements for the opening 
of a Branch Office at the Main 
Entrance of the Australia 
Pavilion of the British 
EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON 
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Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Wednesday 


OREIGN politics leave the Stock Exchange cold. 
bothers about Reparations, Recom- 

mendations, Commissions or Soviet Delegations. 
One can go for half a week in the Stock Exchange and 
hear not one of these matters so much as mentioned. 
In regard to the Reparations Committees, the pro- 
posals are too much in the air, at present, for them 
to affect Stock Exchange prices. As for the British- 
Russian business, the financial atmosphere is far from 
sympathetic to the Russian party now in power, 
although the re-opening of Russia’s markets to British 
trade is greatly desired by many branches of industry 
in this country. The main feature in Stock Exchange 
markets continues to be the strength of the purely in- 
vestment markets. Holiday influences are very 
evident, however, and if it had not been for the 
incidence of the carry-over, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day in this short week, many of the markets would 
have drawn a blank in the matter of business. 


INSURANCE SHARES 


Quiet satisfaction may be pardoned, I venture to 
hope, at the manner in which prices of insurance com- 
panies’ shares have moved up consistently and 
steadily since the time that these securities were indi- 
cated here as being excellent investments at prices 
quite substantially lower than those which rule to-day. 
There is nothing very surprising in the advance; cer- 
tainly no credit need be claimed for pointing out what 
now looked to have been such a certainty. Insurance 
companies are in a position of strength, second only 
to that of the banks themselves: the good insurance 
companies, that is to say. The Stock Exchange knows 
which are the sound concerns, and it has been the en- 
deavour here to keep to the Safety-First side in counsel 
tendered in regard to the shares. There is no need to 
sell these latter yet. The prices, although so good, 
are going better, and one of these days there will be 
a cutting-up of the melon of assets that cannot be 
accumulated for ever, but which must, in course of 
time, be distributed among proprietors and share- 
holders. 


INSCRIBED STOCK— 


Whether to take inscribed stock or registered stock 
is one of those minor matters that are apt to bother 
proprietors of War Loan and certain other British 
Government securities. With inscribed stock, the 
nominal evidence of title is a stock receipt, issued by 
the Bank of England and of no value except as a 
memorandum. It does not even have to be surrendered 
if the stock is sold, and, therefore, the retention of the 
receipt after a sale is very liable to mislead executors 
and others who justifiably assume that the stock must 
be included in a deceased estate. When the holder 
of inscribed stock wishes to realize, he can sell and, 
if haste be of importance, he is able to effect a transfer 
with the very minimum of delay. 


—AND REGISTERED 


‘** Deed,’’ i.e., registered stock, demands one of 
the ordinary forms of transfer familiar to most people 
who have experience of stocks and shares. After the 
transfer has been signed and lodged at the Bank of 
England, a formal certificate is given in exchange. 
This document has a real value, unlike the stock receipt, 


and the stock it represents cannot be transferred unless 
the certificate is given up for cancellation. The stock, 
when sold, takes about ten days before it can be 
“* cleared’? and paid for. This short description of 
the principal differences between inscribed and regis- 
tered stock will help to demonstrate that, on the whole, 
the former is dealt with more expeditiously than the 
latter. But to many people the possession of a formal 
stock certificate gives more solid satisfaction. 


IN FAVOUR OF PREFERENCE 


Investment continues to take itself very seriously, 
and displays no ardent desire to explore beyond the 
bounds of the stocks and shares which pay a reason- 
able rate of interest on the money. There are some 
people who declare that Preference shares in a first- 
rate industrial concern make a better holding, from 
some points of view, than gilt-edged stocks, in that 
the Preferences are mostly redeemable. This state- 
ment certainly savours of exaggeration, and is carry- 
ing altogether too far the principle of eschewing short- 
dated stocks, however sound, in favour of issues which 
cannot be redeemed. 


WHAT TO SELL: WHAT TO BUY 

Some of the best Preferences stand too high. It is 
difficult to justify present quotations of, for example, 
the Preference shares in the Bleachers’ Association, 
Shell Transport, and J. & P. Coats, where the yield 
on the money comes to but a trifle over 5 per cent. 
These shares it were better to sell in order to utilize 
the money for investment in Trustee stocks if absolute 
safety is required. Of the sound Preference shares, 
Brunner Mond 7 per cents. stand out as not over- 
valued at 27s. 6d., to pay 54 per cent. on the money. 
Nobel Industries 6 per cent. Preference at 20s. 3d., 
or a little less, return 6 per cent., and, with a flavour 
of speculation, Joshua Hoyle & Sons 7 per cent. Pre- 
ference at 21s. 6d. pay 6} per cent. on the money. 
Fully covered, too, are the 7 per cent. Preferences of 
D. & W. Murray, the price of which shares is 22s. x.d. 
and another excellent 7 per cent. Preference share 
standing at the same price is that of the Star Tea 
Company, where the security is ample. The yield on 
both these two last-named is £6 7s. per cent., which 
is not, after all, such a bad return, having regard to 
the character of the security offered by the pair. 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING FACILITIES 


As a result of the intimate and cordial relations 
which have existed for so many years between the 
Westminster Bank and the great States of the Aus- 
tralian Dominions, a welcome has been extended to 
the Bank to participate in the space occupied by the 
Australian section at the British Empire Exhibition, 
Wembley, and arrangements have been made for open- 
ing a branch under the management of Mr. Gayfer. 
This office, adjoining the main entrance of the Australia 
Pavilion, will be admirably situated for the convenience 
of customers, exhibitors and visitors alike, who will 
find every banking facility available. Telegraphic and 
mail transfers to all parts of the world, the issue of 
foreign drafts, and the establishment of colonial and 
foreign credits will be undertaken, together with all 
the usual banking transactions. 

Exhibitors no less than regular customers and the 
general public will doubtless be glad to recognize here 
a point of contact with a familiar organization of ample 
resources for handling all the financial features of 
Empire trade. Janus 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, 


LONBON, E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
PSURANCE COMPANY. LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION : 
7 Chancery Lane. W.C.2 
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THRIFT MADE EASY 


BY THE 


SIMPLIFIED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Particulars sent post free on application. 


APRIL 7s, 6d. 


THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE POETRY OF BYRON. By the Lord Ernle, M.V.O. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 


y Major-Gen. Sir G. K. Scott Moncrieff, K.C.B. 
THE BEE IN LITERATURE. By S. L. Bensusan. 
THE FIUME-ADRIATIC SOLUTION. 


THE ATOM. By A. S. Russell, D.Sc. 
THE DECAY OF ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. 


B 
THE PERSONALITY OF LORD MORLEY. Tl. 
THE MISUSE OF THE JUDICIARY. By Ernest 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TREATY. 
ELIZABETHAN STAGE AND RESTORATION DRAMA. 
By William Archer. 
By Prof. M. H. Dziewicki. 
By the Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. 


Christopher Hussey. 
By J. H. Morgan. 
Bowen-Rowiands. 


POLAND IN 1924. 
NATIONAL UNITY. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them all."—Dairy GRaPuIc. 


LONDON A brilliant book.”—Tue Times. 


“ Particularly good''—AcapEmyY. 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND _ By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.B.E. Tol 
ENVI RO NS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
The best handbook to London ever Dairy Post. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans.7/6 
NORTH WALES. SEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. 'W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- | 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 


2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Llangollen—Darlingt Lendon—Simpkin’s. Paris and New Yerk— 


Brentano's. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


#9 April 1924 
Company Meeting 


EAGLE STAR AND BRITISH DOMINIONS 
BOARD’S CONSERVATIVE POLICY. 
20 YEARS’ RECORD PROGRESS. 

PRESIDING at the annual meeting of the Eagle Star and British 
Dominions Insurance Co., held on Monday, Sir Edward Moun 
tain, Bt., in moving the adoption of the report and accounts said 
the year under review had been a difficult one in the insuran 
world. Dealing with the various branches of the business “ 
ducted by the Company, the Life Department, he said, contlansd 
to prosper, the Life Fund showing a further increase during the 
past year of £341,488. The sums assured under new policies 
amounted to £1,734,296, after deducting reassurances. The mor. 
tality rate had been favourable—the claims by death amounted 
to £551,044, a figure which was well within the expectation, and 
the lowest the Company had experienced for many years, ; The 
yield on their life assurance and annuity invested funds was 
44 14s. 2d. per cent., after deduction of income-tax. The quin- 
quennial valuation of the Star and Sceptre Closed Funds made 
on a very stringent basis disclosed a divisible profit in the case 
of the Star Fund of over £868,000, of which nine-tenths had been 
distributed amongst the with-profit policy-holders. In the case of 
the Sceptre Fund, the divisible surplus was over £165,000, and 
nine-tenths had been distributed among the same class of policy. 
holders. 

In the Life Department the sum of £105,893 had been brought 
into account in respect of the balance of profits on securities 
realized. This item related solely to the Star and Sceptre Funds 

In the General Insurance Section, which included all their 
employers’ liability outside of this country, the premiums 
amounted to £886,911 and claims to £388,062, and, after pro- 
viding a reserve of 40 per cent. of the premium income, the sum 
of £71,700 was transferred to profit and loss account. 

In the Marine Department premiums (less reinsurances and 
commissions) amounted to £643,191; claims paid for 1923 and 
previous years, less reinsurance recoveries, salvages and refunds, 
amounted to £641,131. Their practice in the past in dealing 
with this account was to carry forward in the Marine Fund a 
reserve equivalent to the sum required to wind up each year’s 
account in accordance with their average experience. On this 
basis, the fund carried forward in 1922 would have been amply 
sufficient. In the 1923 settlement, many accounts that had been 
outstanding for some years had been finally adjusted, with the 
result that the settlements considerably exceeded the average. 
While this experience was an exceptional one, and not likely to 
recur, they thought it better to further strengthen the fund by 
the transfer to it of £150,000 from the General Reserve Fund. 
During prosperous years the department had made large profits, 
£800,000 of which, instead of being distributed, was carried 
forward to the General Reserve Fund. 

Dealing with the balance-sheet, he said the directors decided 
to utilize the sum of £300,000 from the general reserve fund so 
as to eliminate from the accounts all possible bad and doubtful 
debts, and possible losses on foreign exchanges. 

In the former class was included an item of £100,000 due 
from Russian insurance companies. Apart from the nationaliza- 
tion of Russian insurance by the Soviet Government, these com- 
panies were perfectly solvent, and there was no doubt that if 
the negotiations going on in London at the present time resulted 
favourably, the whole of this sum would be ultimately recovered. 
Meantime, however, it had been eliminated from the balance- 
sheet, thus rendering it all the stronger. 

The question of the exchanges had been a very difficult one, 
as the Company had considerable business for many years past 
in most European countries. As a consequence, they had con- 
siderable balances outstanding, and as the fluctuations had been 
many and violent, the directors had, however, decided this year 
to write down the whole of these balances to the market value 
at December 31. 

Having dealt with the working of the various other depart- 
ments during the period under review, he stated: In reference to 
their dividend policy, the directors felt justified in declaring an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, in respect of the first 
quarter of the current year, and they hoped, unless something 
unforeseen happened, to continue to pay that amount quarterly. 

Reviewing their progress during the past twenty years, their 
Company, he said, then had a capital of £200,000, of which 
£100,000 only was paid up—the premium income being approxi- 
mately £100,000. It had practically no goodwill and special 
reserve fund. To-day the Company had a paid-up capital of 
£1,092,896 and uncalled capital of £1,905,529, and after pro- 
viding a full reserve in the Marine Account and in other depart- 
ments the standard reserve of 40 per cent., it had a general 
reserve fund, in addition, of £1,350,000 and an_ established 
business producing a premium income of well over £4,000,000 
sterling. The whole of the cost of creating their valuable good- 
will, amounting to a large sum, had been written off previous 
profits, with the exception of one item, £475,240, which was a 
satisfactory income-producing asset. 

As would be seen by their report which showed the resources 
of the Company, their financial strength was impregnable, and 
that apart from life premiums and funds, they had against the 
other premium income of about three and a quarter millions, 
funds in hand of over four millions. That indicated a financial 
strength of the highest order. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and the 
proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
managers and staff. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Sundays, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme), 
Easter Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN’S first Photo-Drama 
“A WOMAN OF PARIS” 
starring EDNA PURVIANCE and ADOLPHE MENJOU 
(showing at 2.15, 4.30, 6.45 and 9.0). 
HAROLD LLOYD in two-reel comedy “ THE BOXER” 
Beautiful Nature Study—* Strange Friendships.” 
Interesting Scenic—‘‘ Mysterious of Yucatan,” etc. 
Next Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 


“HENRY, KING OF NAVARRE” 
starring MATHESON LANG. 


THOMAS MEIGHAN and LILA LEE in exciting Drama 
HOMEWARD BOUND” 
Felix the Cat. Eve's Film Review. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL, 


1.45 to 10.30. 


1.45 to 10.30. 


Books 


OOKS.—Salt’s The Flogging Craze, 4s.; Hobson’s 

Worcester Porcelain, £6 6s.; Wheatley’s Pepys’s Diary, 

8 vols., £2 15s.; Post Office London Directory with Co. 
Suburbs, 1923, 27s. 6d.; Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 
vols., nice set, £38; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, best edition, 2 
vols., 1730, rare, £9 9s.; Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, 
£3 3s.; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R 
Stevenson’s Works, ‘“‘ Vailima,’’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; Hart- 
land’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 1909, 30s.; Maeterlinck’s The 
Blue Bird, illustrated by Robinson, 30s.; The Sketch, 80 vols., 
fine lot, £30; Bon Gaultier Book of Ballads, illustrated by 
Doyle, Leech and Crowquill (scarce), 10s. 6d.; Lecky, History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, 7 vols., 1913, 25s. ; 
Morris, Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, coloured plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s.; Schliemann’s 
Troy and its Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Antiquity, 1875, 
30s.; Troja, Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s 
Troy, 1884, 30s.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and Jewels, 
1917, 2ls.; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s.; George 
Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Gautier’s Works, Edit. 
de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. Journal, 46 vols., 
fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., 
£15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try 
me. WANTED—Buller’s Birds of New Zealand, 1888, 2 vols., 
£6 offered. Epwarp Baxer’s Grear Booxsnop, 14-16, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


P and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


t BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, « 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Busin 
8.W.1; Freight or General Business: 8t., 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES # CO., 122, Leadenhall London, E.0 


“Facts are stubborn things” 
IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE 


It will help if you effect an 
endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. }. 


Consult (Free of charge) 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. es L. (Paris). 


(Twenty years’ experience as a Schoolmaster.) 
Call or write 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
R107 EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1. 
(Opposite the Royal Academy.) ’Phone, Gerrard 3462. 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

rt from Eust\ n, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
Illustrated prospeccus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


SEASCALE, 


Literary 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


The Reliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a Charm 
DIARRHGA, COLIC and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
- other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Always ask for a 
“Dr. CO! BROWNE.”’ 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S.W. ¢ 
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ROLLS ROYCE 
the best Car in the World 


i 


R99. 
J 


° 
C 


is An Owner's | is refreshing to find a firm ; 
of manufacturers taking an is 
ROLLS _ interest in one of their products 


ROYCE after same has been delivered 
Service and paid for ~ too often the 
contrary is the case. 


Reference N° 1024 
The Original Letter may be seen on application 


2 


sy 


| ROLLS ROYCE LIMITED, 14 CONDUIT ST LONDON? 


N \ \ SGV SN \ \ \ \N 


~ . 
\N Next time you fill your pipe with 
\ Three Nuns Tobacco, examine 
~~. carefully the curious circlets in which 
SA - it is cut. Each little disc is in itself 
“S a perfect blend of carefully chosen 
Ss tobaccos, so that, however you pack 
SA the bowl, it smokes sweetly and 
RNS fragrantly from the first exquisite 
SES draw to the very last. 

TOBACCO 

\ Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 
NX CIGARETTES 

~ of 2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 
\N Pure Virginia Tol 2 oz. Packets—2/4 40z. - - Tins—4/8 
N on, Branch e e Im 
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